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2 THE CAREER OF LITTLE JETTA back regularly at the beginning of the next And so had beyun the life _ these twee 


: By Marah Ellis Ryan 


Muu 


IV TWO PARTS: PART I 
CHAPTER I 


youngest of them was in semi- 
liserace-—in a ‘‘ mood’'—she so 
often was that way, and her in 
difference made it most aggravating 
rstofthe company. It did look queer 





t Jf a dozen grown people coaxing one 
corito say‘ yes."’ But what were they 
t * A really clever child is not picked 
ry lay 
, fieb¥. 


Come, Jetta!’ urged a pretty maiden in 
ter and a veiled hat, “run through the 
just once for the new man.”’ 

Why ? aggressively asked the little 
nging her feet over the edge of the 
that was called a stage by the 

tr goers of Terry Centre. ‘ Why 

11’ I know nothing of him.’’ 

let me introduce ——”’ 

I do not wish to,’’ continued Jetta, 
I know too many people now.’”’ 


’ 


® 


She was searcely nine years old—a long 
n which to make acquaintances. 

nt you, my dear?’’ asked the serious 
comedian, tying a couple of curls 
r hin like bonnet strings. ‘* Come 


she said, twitching her shoulder 
neath the kindly hand for which she 
crally a great friendship. ‘‘ I grow 
every week and every week rchears- 
\nd what difference does it make ?—it 
r those people of the country, who 


tthe. «They do not ap-pre-ci-ate.’’ 
ri was a hard one for her, but she 
t with her slight accent that 


iny anugly speech. And then she 
tin the rear of the hall—or school- 
calmly watched the rehearsal, 
to the vexation of the others. 
man stumbled through some way, 
lpof the good-natured “‘juvenile’’ 
read Jetta’s scenes with him, and 
rst old woman,"’ who also kindly 
could. 
vhen it was all over and the com 
ned away to luncheon, the new 
ed the © juvenile ’’ lady to thank 
endeavors to help him. 
ifraid it is not much use,"’ he 
ently fam not heavy enough 
ind have not experience for such 
rk I wish I was out of it.’ 


eo 


oung lady reassured him and 
rest from the building, leaving 
o study and work-—alone, as he 
He had forgotten the ill- natured 
had refused to rehearse, until in 
t his elaborate elocutionary efforts 
d from a shadowy corner like a 
pparition 
Lo over the 

-h, sir,’”’ 
ines 


scenes with you if it 
she said in her mest 
“ That part has all been 
zed, and is a hard study. But 
whole piece through, and where 
Iwill tell yvou.”’ 
thought you did not want to 
replied, looking down at her 
in which there was no gayety 
inged my mind,’’ she answered 
! possession The fact was 
rd his despondent words and 
more to render her pliable 


} 


persuasions of the company 
repeated Iwill read the part 
re te 
hild as stage manager 
i g t i better | 
r ti ¢ 
} rs () t 
r exert 
¢ lie ts 











“All right,’’ he returned good humoredly. 
‘* How should I read it?”’ ; 

And no stroke of policy could be more 
clever than that appeal to the opinion of the 
uttle country “‘star.’’ 

“Well, I will tell you,’’ she smiled 
graciously, ‘‘ what it is my papa says. He 
says an artist never works for the applause, 
but always works to deserve it Now, you 
read that line for the applause there was in 
it, and then forgot to make it, first of all, 
natural.’’ 

“Well!"’ muttered the young fellow’ in 
astonishment at the keen analysis of his 


work. ‘‘ You are a clever little girl. Who 
is your papa—an actor?”’ 
‘*No,’’ she answered curtly, ‘‘ he is not 


and I do not desire that people say always I 
am clever. I know what it is I am without 
hearing it,’? and she deliberately picked up 
her wide hat, intimating that rehearsal was 
over and that her uneven temper was dis- 
turbed. And the young fellow walked beside 
her and wondered what he had said to give 
her offense, not dreaming the child had 
gauged her own capabilities and chafed un- 
der any reference to the narrowness of them 


e 


Down the village street together they went 
without his curiosity being in any way satis 
fied, for she seemed to have no more to say, 
either of his work or himself. And from 
the windows peered many a pair of eyes at 
them as they passed, and many a smile and 
word of greeting was given the child. For 
on the side of the blacksmith’s shop a stand 
of bills had been pasted for a week—very 
gorgeous ones, in red and black and yellow 
letters, informing the public that on that day 
and date the “' Original and Only Uncle 
Tom's Cabin Dramatic Co.'’ would stop in 
their march of triumph for a two days’ visit 
to the citizens of Terry Centre, thus giving 


them—the citizens—an opportunity of seeing 
the greatest child actress of the age, “* Little 
Jetta,’ also the finest: pair of full-blooded 
ferocious bloodhounds before the public, 


and the most comical trained donkey that 
ever brayed to a master 

It was the second visit of the ‘ Original 
and Only.”’ A year before they had produced 
the sanguinary moral drama, Ten Nights 
in a Bar-Room and with it began the 
dramatic education of the Terry Centreites, 
so the Thespians were in a way at home in 
the little elm-shaded cross-roads town, where 
the theatre was from the 
committee and the stage furnishings donated 
by the citizens 

“And what a lugging of chairs and tables 
and lamps there was along the sidewalks 
that dav! and what a string of eager urchins 
hung around the schoolhouse door for 
the chance of earning an entrance! The 
belles and beaux were all anticipation, while 
some of the older folks set their faces sternly 
against such diversions and shook their 
heads ominously when they heard that the 
minister's widow had agreed to board some 
of the troupe, and that the doctor's wife had 
offered her spare rooms for the ace ommoda 
tion of other members of the company 


engaged school 


° 
And yet, what a prosaic party they were! 
The proprictor, Mr. Newton, with his stout 


comely wife, who played “ first old woman 
and was 
soitly tinted stuffs growing 
knitting needles; then theirtwo boys 


and Jack—freckle faced like 


without a mass of 


her swift 


Harrys 


father 


wa ldom seen 


from 


and good-humored like their mother; they 
distributed bills of the drama throug! +} 
. ef , ’ nk 
f 
, sia 
ic | ' I 
w cre t ner ) j 


season, secretly thankful to find his old poss 
tion still open for him Phen there 

husband and wife who did © general 
ness,”’ and were very much devoted to 
other, and an occasional amateur that 
added to it or dropped out made up the com 
pany —altogether a with 


much the atmosphere of a family party prone 


Wefe a 

bust 
eae h 
was 


‘ ermrmonipel cae «tee 


trating it, all very usual, very prosaic, except 
those two odd ones 
No one called them that, however The 


greatest respect was paid Miss Jetta and her 
Papa Louis, who on the bills was mentioned 
as the superb violinist, Professor L. Boust 
But there was no denying the fact that they 
seemed like strays in that Tittle provincial 
company ever since their introduction to it 
somewhere in one of the mountain villages 
in Vermont, where the people seem buried 
through the snowy winters and only emerge 
as the tourists flock up from the south 


Jetta sometimes tried to count back 
through the weeks and remember how long 
ago that had been, but the weeks sadly con 
fused themselves through playing so many 
return dates, and her geography and arith 
metic would get so mixed that at last she 
contented herself with reckoning Indian 
fashion, by the seasons of flowers and the 
seasons She could count) them 
easily on the fingers of one litthe hand, for 
there had been two of each 

It had been inthe season of flowers they 
had first become acquainted with the 
“Original and Only --an acquaintance 
through which the manager and his wife 
congratulated themselves——and st had all 
been a mere chance, the pivot on which 
Fate swings so many lives 

The sole musician of the little troupe had 
failed them—ygone over to the enemy in the 
shape of a band that played in the grounds 
of one of the big hotels up the mountamn 
The manayer, at his wits’ end, was airing: his 
vexation inthe corner drag store, when this 
half foreign looking stranyer addres 

“| play,” he said briefly J offer you my 
you 
a violist 


of snows 


ed bum 
services as musician if MIOney 
I have with me but 
thing.’’ 

Mr. Newton confessed afterward to | 
wife that he was knocked out | at the offer 
forthe gentleman had been a guest of one 


pray trie 
but J pay any 


of the large hotel he wa oowell dressed 
as to lead one to think him a person of 
means, and he w evichent oman of 
education and used to a ot 
associations than that ! ! t 


worthy but crude little company 
& 

Yet there he was, and apparent rhest 
Yes, I am a stranyer | here fr 
your south, where my ¢ a ta wick j 
bring her to your torth ricunt het 1 
recover, but it has taken for J hve 

is gone; tomake more Fs ‘ 

And plas he dicl. that might and nat tes 
follow—played music sur Fecal tne r | 
heard with a traveling show in these quaint 
old villages, and tonish t! tor 
much as the audience 

‘“Hle 1 a ygemu ' cf t | oMr 
Newton to her hustaned f 4 loos 
keep him! 

I donot know } ! fter 
discussion of the subsypect ofter 
him to travel with the Coriget ried Coe 

I have my Jetta, w re J 
if she says ye we will; yen 
near the field nd tl for t } 
be good for her, w 

” 


CHAPTER 


| geetheire a int 


associating imtioately 
so widely different 


aliens, whe, though 
with the others, were 


& 


Once kindly Mrs. Newton had asked some 
question about her mother, and Jetta’s eyes 
had opened wide with dread as she yl 
if her father was in hearing 

“PT know nothing,’ she said, in the pretty 
impetuous speech that had just a tinge of 
French accent ‘You must ask me nothing 
of Mamma Agrae I know but that prapa is 
unhappy and we are in some strange coun 


iced 


about to see 


try But we never say, not anything, else 
he drinks wine—-oh, much wine! New since 
Jam grown | know to be careful Seo 
please not to ask me T have only Papa 
Louis, that is all.” 

kre many weeks went by they learned 
that through some provocation on appetite 


the Professor did drink wine at times, the 


times were wide apart, but the people grew 


to count on their sure return and make 
provision for them 

At such times the child with subtle sym 
pathy had grown to know the signs of com 


ing dissipation. She made no excuse for 
him—only was reyretful that it was one of 
the things that had to be. But despite that 
weakness he was a great acquisition to the 
party. He asked for little salary, was con 
tent if only the child was happy, and grew 
well and strong in the northern sunshine 


It was Jetta herself who, watching night 


after might a drama into which was intro 
duced a “ local” child -yenerally a much 
frightened one omade a proffer of ber own 
services for the role But, of course, I 


disdain at 
rivht net 


with a littl 
‘and do ut 


can do it,’ she said, 


any expressed doubt 


as it haS been Ob, yes, Papa Louis wall 
give me his consent, and Po can do anything 
Iimake up my mind toe he can tell you 


Mf it pleases her that is enough,’ he san 
when spoken to yes, let her try 
6 


And her trial proved as his own had been 


1 SUCCESS Altogether the couple had been 
aa beige gecsumy tee thee Corigzstvad camel Conidy ‘ 
much so that the manayer theught it ad i 
bile to keep then. atv there brome Deed bree 
on the hady farm of the Newteor during 
the Hreort sedles Coonve 

J ties poettanny md flattery of the publ fer 
two easons had aroused the | 1 ¢ 
knowledge of her own worth and her 
tilent ] vill doe if att 

‘ nt Not f \) b t { 

‘ iw ntl ' A theatr 

bder father ‘ led oa 

ind th tatement | ter t 

bait ! ntl 1 | 

J theyhit it ‘ n | 
© yourself with t t 
cette ! 1 to her ! ‘ j 
4} pat prive on ede re ! 
Jif J ocatva teat ' l , 
miuel Ponca bhaaye ! i 
hisle 
Put mietis I t t 
act hether JT hiad nf? ' 
hie answerer that a | 
Ve f t int 
Your thus I net 
quick! niet that of ryat 
| } You think J ! b 
ote But J tet J ! 
) t | yr Jett 
‘ ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 
’ ‘ ’ 

| ' P ' 
al 
meor 


ot) 
i 
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TREO ha 


ge deeds. w 


ty ae oe 





oe 


lhtta-gentiomen who smoked with Papa 


Lowes and talked of music and pictures often 
thie gt 1? rity Then had come that 
ne gentionan whe t never laughed gayly 


with Mamma Agrae as the others did only 


at asicle nd watched her in away that at 
last weajldd make het ratse her eve and look 
st him. ¢ matter bow mans ethers there 
were talking w th her And once there had 

heen indignant words between Papa Lou 
vod Marmormna Agra ard ' wa all aboomat 
that con gentleman for Jettal aud byeat | and 
Marna Agrace tad beet ' preotiitent ahoconst 
thingy and t | t | il j had 
foory on her and then when he had gone 
* f the eenun 1 « that geet. way laugh 
{ her rang i? ane) fren that moment 
lettas t kewl swe her pretty mamma, 
for st s thatt t ' aate pretense 

{that ter I ar er heated 
® 

bP ragrment f all that unhappy past came 
t r ofter t she mever let her father 
b ‘ t te leetedd not even about 
n } had wakened her 
thy mm fers ne wrapped her warm 
ib mdtaken ber through the garden 
f hea | a , 1 

? rest, I ' ' Jetta 

be ¢ 1 vent an 
7 ‘ k ‘ md whe 

la ! prepa w! 

' beeot ‘ t 1 1 fist runt ” 
trainvht ‘ ' ne that wa 
k tif And tl 

, ktiew rie brody 

! t ther Diagea I i mist po 

' ther counts And then 

fer «ha ther vd Decem the sea about 
! th othe ieore me om whit 

sin st had been teld ot was i new land 
AN those memories clung about the fine 
bait of linen and dace ever which good 
Mither Newton was currous at) times All 


that part was te her as a dream of fairyland, 
with the daintiness and the vagueness of it 
rvery romance in contrast to the prosar 
realities of these country roads where the 
meadow larks were heard in the mornings, 
ind where the homely, kind people spoke 
without refinement and moved without grace 
Phat they praised ber as something supertor 
did net matter much to het She did not 
she rather wished they 
were superior themselves 
My child. said her father sometimes, 
mothe years to come you will look back on 
this pastoral as an advil of life. and all this 
homely sweetness will be wished for when 
we bave teft at behind Shall we leave it? 
Suppose somewhere here we have a cottage 
boy enough for two: about it vou can have a 
garden of roses. within Po owill once more 
write the music TP have Jet go by me for so 


care for therm opanton 


it will come to me 
wean TPknow ot. well, what do you say ?"' 
She looked at bimia Tittle mroodily — this 
she wanted to please 
Tesvvn, benat Iolo net care for the roses,"’ 
the aed at’ Last not here, where mo one can 
them and when the birds sing DT always 


leony It «am bee o how, 


teasoner of nine vears, 


santoostead the must of a grand theatre 
irmuste alse. Papa dours, only DP want it 


ete people will know what it as; these 
t they prame, but they do met 


Vou would be content im your 
th that because vou are oa 
aed I Ponust hear the praise of the 

| the work rroot tea nage '? 
Vndoot was at Peres Centre that the build 
b f a} vall } im that was te divide 


t! t ! Orminal and 
Cdarty Paty mse of itwas a wanderer 
Cacsns ne f the tesbngectiubes ¢ mnping: outoin 
the Vermont hills. ‘She is very talented,”’ 
he sa enthusrastically ta Newton, who was 
nt! ' md what pathos she puts inte 
that prart : a thor nigh little actress 
Poam young te bring over our party from 

light to see your company 

o 

[} at t thes umn half a dozen «rt 
t 1 comtrast those two 

thei iroundings 
Amdt t t tl ne PHletzel needs 
for ‘that new woof | remarked one, 
hye fpelay that port sur It a stiarne 
bret ter bee Dearrredd beers Then there was 
athent th the Prof wo enmding 
l i cyt ga it | with the wldress of 
A metropolitan mutacer ot | Nhe anc 
thy hold should aw tio leave thre 
try cemmmpeanns Bat the card remarned ip 


jm ket ann Jettah ad of it first through 
wk Newton, one of the brothers 
Twas mighty fra Pveu'd a back there 


1 


t the Centre hye rformecd ter I heard 
Maa te Pa she was ‘frard that lot was city 
managers that wanted vou I guess thev 
lid speak te Professor, but he didi tawant 
‘us 
Nord Pastea Totti dedd met tell nn And I 
1 te y he burst out ind then Jack 
knew be had made a miustake 

Iw Int mound of Twas vou he said 
‘ b ogrune your Pa didn't think 
7 ! t miavi And Tve heard 

t that tl t re a mighty lone 

{\ } ent ft ends 

j { { they 


caught the public, 
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ececcceece The Glories of Niagara 


AIT. sovereign of the world of floods, whose majesty and might 
H First dazzled them in rapture, then o'er all the aching sight, 
Phe pomp of Kings and Emperors in every clime and zone, 


Grows dim beneath the splendor of thy glorious watery throne. 


No fleets can stop thy progress, no armies bid thee stay, 

While onward, onward, onward thy march still holds its way ; 

And the rising mist that veils thee as thy herald goes before, 

While the music that proclaims thee is the thundering cataract’s roar. 


Thy diadem is an emerald green of the clearest, purest hue, 

Set round with waves of snow-white foam and sprays of feathery dew, 
While tresses of the brightest pearls float o'er thine ample sheet, 

And the rainbow lays its gorgeous gems in tribute at thy feet. 


Thy reign is of the ancient days, thy sceptre from on high, 
Thy birth was when the morning stars together sang for joy ; 
The sun, the moon and all the orbs that shine upon thee now 
Saw the first wreath of glory that twined thy infant brow. 


For whether on thy forest bank the Indian of the wood, 

Or since his day the red man’s foe on his fatherland have stood ; 
Who e’er has seen thy incense rise, or heard thy torrents roar, 
Must have bent before the God of all to worship and adore. 


Accept, then, O Supremely Great, O Infinite, O God, 

From this primeval altar, the green and virgin sod, 

The humble homage that my soul in gratitude would pay 

fo Thee, whose shield has guarded me through all my wandering way. 


And if the ocear. be as naught in the hollow of Thine hand, 
And the stars of the bright firmament in Thy balance grains of sand, 
If Niagara’s roaring flood seem great to us who lowly bow, 
©) Great Creator of the whole, how passing great art Thou | 


And though Thy power be greater than the finite mind may scan, 
Still greater is Thy mercy shown to weak, dependent man ; 

For him Thou clothest fertile fields with herb, and fruit, and seed, 
For him the woods, the lakes, the seas supply his hourly need. 


Around, on high, above, below, the universal whole, 

Proclaim Thy glory as the orbs in their fixed courses roll, 

And from creation's grateful voice the hymn ascends above, 

While Heaven re-echoes back to earth the chorus, God is love. 

—Buffalo Sunday News. 
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At Home with Jules Verne 


HOW A POPULAR AUTHOR MAKES HIS PLOTS 





“SEEECEECEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE CEEEE EEE EEEE EECEEEEEEEEEREE 


HE well-known French journalist, 
Adolphe Brisson, has written an in 
terview with Jules Verne, whose 
Around the World in Eighty Days 

and other works are familiar wherever there 
is a popular literature. Jules Verne, who 
was born in rs28, will be seventy this 
spring, and, although one leg is rather lame 
from an old accident, he bears his years well 
and preserves a youthful vivacity. Whether 
this be due to his diet, consisting chiefly 
of vegetables, eggs and milk, M. Brisson 
docs not inform ous. Mme. Verne —who, we 
are told, has the appetite of a bird —divides 
her time between works of charity and 
play going, having a box at the theatre in 
Amiens, where M. Verne resides, and of 
which city he is) a municipal counselor 
Although within about two hours of Paris 
by rail he never feels the least desire to 
he there 

“Ves. he said, “TD have given up Paris, 
although T have experienced much satisfac 
fiom there Phen he proceeded to relate 
how, while stuli a student, having written 
half a dozen tragedies, he Jeft Brittany for 
Paris, where he vaguely hoped to make his 
fortune He had only a moderate liking for 
the law, but was devoted to music and 
pootry In Paris he collaborated with the 
younger Dumas im a one-act) piece called 
Broken Straws, which, through Dumas’ 
rnterest was produced at the Pheatre 
Historique, and was very favorably received 
Verne and the two Dumas wrote in. the 

inden oof Dumas’ house, named after the 
famous romance Monte Criste, and used 
to see the women of the family arrive 
there shortly before the dinner hour Dumas 
the elder would leave his work for the pan 
try. and comecoet some excellent mayonnaises 
between two chapters of a novel he was writ 
Tira There was ne silver plate, which did 
Net seem to surprise the guests 

Verne became general secretary to the 
Pheatre Devrnequ he did mot receive any 
salary, but had the great pleasure of meeting 
such illustrious authors and composers as 
Scribe Adolphe Adam, Auber and others 
Meanwhile he wrote short stories in the stvle 
of) Adyar Nllan Poe 

One of these, A Drama of the Air, attracted 
notice It tells how a madman, by mistake 
admitted inte the car of a balloon. tries to 
kill the Finding that balloons 
Verne wrote his” first 
romance, Five Weeks ino a Balloon, which 
was a brilliant success He was so elated 
that he contemplated several vast) literary 
projects His) publisher, however wisely 
counseled him to concentrate his forces If 


acronaut 


vou have not founded, vou have at any rate 
resuscitated a kind of fiction which seemed 
exhausted Keep to the track which chance 
or your natural genius, has led vou to dis 


You will gain plenty of money and 


f not straving into! 
. « 1) ny fr 
tw r an “ ¢ r 
I yw “ gn the agr 
M. J Verne did siwn the agre 
n ind ha never failed to observe it 


provisions. No accident has ever prevented 
the regular production of his two books per 
annum, The Sphinx of the Ice is the 
seventy sixth volume of the series which 
began thirty-eight years ago with Five Weeks 
ina Balloon 

Answering M. Brisson'’s inquiry as to the 
source whence he takes his plots, M. 
Verne said: ‘* Don't think my works are 
improvised. They cost me much effort. 1 
copy and recopy them many times before 
sending them to the printer.’’ He showed 
the manuscript of a new work he had in 
hand. Every chapter has numerous notes 
relating to the characters and the dialogues. 
It is afterward written in pencil on paper. 
This is a rough first copy, which the author 
rewrites in ink with any necessary altera- 
tions. But this is not done until he has fixed 
his scenery and found his dénouement, which 
isthe important part of the business. The 
end must be altogether optimistic and 
ingenious in order to please the public, and 
not be too casily guessed at by young readers. 

In this point of view Verne'’s newspaper 
readings stand him in good stead. Some 
times a casual incident, a telegram, or an 
advertisement) may suggest unlooked-for 
combinations The plot of Around the 
World in Eighty Days was suggested by an 
advertisement. M. Verne, having planned 
his book, consults every authority on) that 
part of the world where his action takes 
place, and saturates himself with geography 

his isthe painful stage of thinking; the 
rest is child’s play. It was George Sand 
who suggested Twenty Thousand Leagues 
lender the Sea, ina letter of thanks (written 
Mm 1565) for two of his works which had 
diverted her thoughts from a great sorrow 

I have only one regret,’ she writes, ‘to 
express concerning them, and that is that I 
have finished them and have not a dozen 
more to read. LT hope vou will soon take us 
into the depths of the sea, and make your 
characters voyage in diving apparatus which 
your knowledge and imagination will be able 
to perfect.’ 

M. Brisson expressed to M. Verne his 
astonishment at the sedentary habits of one 
who knew so much about the terrestrial 
world, and wondered that he had never had 
a desire to travel and take his information on 
the spot, instead of culling it from books. 
Whereupon MM. Verne confessed that he 
ence owned a small vacht, on board of which 
he had cruised in the Channel and the 
Mediterranean, but had never ventured fur 
ther If, however, he did not seek the 
excitement of perilous voyages, no doubt (M 
Brisson ventured to suggest) he must like 
shooting, fishing riding, polo, and football. 
But M. Verne seems to have no more claim 
to be a sportsman than had Mr. Nathaniel 
Winkle, of Pickwickian renown, for he 


frankly confessed a dislike to fishing as a 
‘ is past ind affirmed that shoot 

I }him with horror He did once go 

y i’ gendarme's hat. who 

— to the police court He then 
registered a vow, which he has religiously 


kept, never to go out shooting any more 
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Celebrities of the Day 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON MEN OF NOTE 


THE SIMPLE WAYS OF NANSEN. A rec 
visitor describes Nansen as taking a 
almost boyish pleasure in his Rood fort = 
and fame.’’ He has a fine yacht and Pe 
ordered a new and better one, and his fee: 
home among the cliffs and woods will n 
replaced by a larger and more comfortab] 
house. ‘‘ Prosperity has come to him, but it 
has not inflated his vanity nor unbalanced 
his judgment. He is a man of singular Sim. 


plicity of nature and nobility of chara: ter.”’ 


TENNYSON AND HIS TITLE.—Sir Henry 
Irving, at a supper given in his honor by the 
Art Club of Manchester recently, said that 
shortly after Lord Tennyson had been ele. 
vated to the peerage the actor remarked 
‘‘ Look here, Tennyson, I can’t call you 
Lord.’"’ Said Tennyson: ‘I can’t help it; | 
only did it for the sake of the boy.” Sir 
Henry added dryly that he “rather thought 
this anecdote would not be found in the 
recently published life of Lord Tennyson.” 


How KipLincg HELD ON.—The story is 
told of Rudyard Kipling that when a boy he 
went on a sea voyage with his father 
Lockwood Kipling, the artist. Soon after 
the vessel was under way Mr. Lockwood 
Kipling went below, leaving the boy on deck. 
Presently there was a great commotion over 
head, and one of the ship's officers rushed 
down and banged at Mr. Kipling’s door. 
‘““ Mr. Kipling,’’ he cried, “‘ your boy has 
crawled out on the yard-arm, and if he lets 
go he'll drown.”’ ** Yes,’’ said Mr. Kipling, 
glad to know that nothing serious was the 
matter, ‘‘ but he won't let go.’’ 


THE Pore COLD IN A PALace.—The 
recurring indisposition of the Pope has again 
raised the question of heating the Vatican, a 
problem which so far has never been satis. 
factorily solved. There are no fewer than 
eleven thousand rooms in the Papal Palace, 
and many of them never receive a ray of sun- 
light. Professor Laponi, the physician to 
His Holiness, has tried by all the means in 
his power to maintain a normal temperature 
in the private apartments, but without effect, 
and they remain much too cold for the daily 
diminishing vitality of the Pope. An archi- 
tect recently submitted a plan for distributing 
hot air all through the Vatican, but when the 
cost was mentioned—$180,000—the Pope dis- 
missed the subject with a wave of the hand. 


Lost IN ADMIRATION.—Now that James 
H. Eckels is no longer Comptroller of the 
Currency I hope I am not indiscreet in tell- 
ing a little story about him, says a writer in 
the Washington Post. Two years ago he 
went on a coaching trip through Switzerland 
with Mr. Ben Cable, of Illinois, and a party 
of Americans. One afternoon the coach 
stopped in the midst of the most wonderful 
of Alpine landscapes. Everybody sat in 
silence, entranced at the beauty of the scene, 
The ladies of the party murmured their 
admiration. Mr. Eckles appeared to be most 
deeply affected. Everybody waited for him 
to speak. In his revery his surroundings 
seemed forgotten. At last he spoke: “I 
never saw anything,’’ he said, solemnly, 
‘like those fish we had for breakfast.”’ 


BISMARCK'S JEWISH BLoop.—Few people 
are aware that Prince Bismarck is of 
Hebrew descent, says the International 
Magazine. He derives his Jewish blood from 
his mother, whose _ father— Anastasius 
Menken, one of the favorite bureaucrats of 
Frederick the Great—was of Hebrew parent 
age. Although of late it has evidently 
appeared politic to the Prince to countenance 
the anti-Semitic movement both in Germany 
and Austria, yet while in office he invariably 
showed himself a good friend to th: Jewish 
nation, and chose the Hebrew banker at 
Berlin, Baron von Bleichroeder, as his most 
trusted confidant. Indeed, in those days he 


was so well disposed toward the Jews that he 
even discussed the advisability of marrying 
his sons to Jewesses on the grou! d that it 
would bring money into the family coun and 
likewise “ improve both morally and phys! 


cally the Bismarck line.”’ 

THE GERMAN Emperor's Picts! An 
p k ‘ ~aneror 1S 
impressive pen-portrait of the Empet / “ 
by G. H. Stevens, the clever corr pam ne 
of the London Daily Mail: ‘And betwee 


: ling the 
the walls of acclamation came mins a 
? ng co 


Kaiser. A man of middle size, 5 eyes 
strainedly and bolt upright; a des pees 
skin, hard-penciled brows, a straight a 
ful nose, lips jammed close togeth: ; eye 
dark mustache pointing straight Wer" 

the whites of his eves. A face at on pe . 
ive and pathetic, so harsh and ston) © di 


so grimly solemn A face in which mt 
* ° \ it 
vidual feature was very dark, ! 


altogether was black as thunder. J) ' iene 
his gloved hand in a stiff, mechan! pet 
and turned his head impassivels fré see 
right; but there was no = courtes a 
salute, no light in his eye, no oat ‘a 
tight mouth for his loyal subjects a 
like a man without joy, without los 
pity, without hope He looked |!) a 


who had never laughed, like ama! 
never sleep A man might wear 

who felt himself turning slow] 
was not the coldness that migt 
abov« 


1 


In a person plac ed so high 
men, but rather the chill that 
frigidity of nature which, 

freezes everything that meets It 


if 
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wpeee of the richest women in all 
cs ingland!’’ said Honor Creed to 
¥ Yd Ce rself. 

a! It was early summer, and there 
was a fill chorus of bird-voices in the trees 
mith +s Inn: Honor could hear the sweet, 
wid meiste soaring over her head as she 
step ut of her lawyer's office into the 
eatin she heard it still when she was 
atl » a hansom, and yet it seemed to her 
that vas deaf to everything but those 
vast ne words, spoken in Mr. Lorton’s 
sect \ ct 

You are one of the richest women in 
England 

\ hansom rolled on she looked down 

upon her black dress with a feeling 

ofangrs pain. If this immense fortune had 


nly come to her twenty years ago her whole 
} been changed; instead of a 


\ nave 
rary woman, left alone in the world at 
fort she might have been a happy 


tron with beys and girls to provide for 


nda band to share her prosperity. She 
1s known (or rather suspected) that 
r father was a man of means; but who 


ive imagined him to be the possessor 
f this enormous wealth? No luxury had 
er been lacking in his quiet household; her 
vn allowance was liberal. It was a curious 
have lived with a father for forty- 
and find out all about him after 
He spoke from the grave. 


five Vears 


dead 


e 


It did not occur to her that she might have 
known more if she had tried to know. She 
went back again over the long past to her 
twenty fifth birthday, when Derrick Fletcher 
had asked her to be his wife. She could 
emember that day as distinctly as if it had 

n vesterday; the old gladness leaped up 
n her heart; the blood warmed her 
hecks at the mere remembrance. 

It was her father who had blighted the 
promise of her youth and sent Derrick away 
trom her side forever. He had asked stupid 


weain 


indo perplexing questions about young 
Fletchers means and habits of life. And 
Derruck, the handsome, ardent lover, had 


frozen under that chilling investigation, and 
had written a sad iittle letter to Honor say- 
ny that he was compelled to resign her at 
the bidding of Mr. Creed. 
There was still a hot glow of resentment 
inning in her heart when she reached her 
home in Regent's Park. The house should 
sold as soon as possible, she thought, 
oking about her with tearless eyes; she had 
| there far too long; it was time to seek 
fresh scones and associations. 

li place was a true Londoner's paradise : 
windows she looked down the long 
in extensive garden, shady with fine 

All at once her fancy conjured 
wed, gray-haired figure of the old 
ly pacing his favorite path under 
ry branches, and then she burst into 
torm of tears. 

tof honest erying did her good and 
P ‘he hot anger of her lonely heart; but 
tT] cr strangely tired and weak. She 

hange of air and scene; it would be 

t away at once; but where was she 

\ swift remembrance answered the 

iestion, and presented her with a 

! another garden, more than sixty 

in London, where there were deeper 

nd wilder flowers, and a cool river 
ihe end of the grounds. This 

longed to a drowsy old inn in a 

iNage which her father had discov 

iro 
vould go to Mallowdean the very 
ind send a telegram to announce 

i She wrote the message at once 

directions to her maid. 

ll start early to-morrow morning, 
she said. ‘' There is a train 

You will pack, and I shall go 

n after dinner. If Iwere to remain 

vr day I should have an illness."’ 


’ 


nday sun was glaring down upon 
when the travelers alighted at the 
old inn. There were no changes 
had stayed here last; the old 
is shady and still as ever, infolded 
softly woven of brightness and 
' remote enough from other dwell 
nothing to disturb its seclusion. 
seemed filled with an atmosphere 
Sweet airs and murmurs drifted in 
open windows, lulling her with 
ntle influences that she ceased to 
it she should do with her money 
rain fell in the night, and Honor 
find herself in a fresh-morning 
London garden could ever give 

te sense of untainted 

d her here She did not 


rs; the and flowers 


sweet 


trees 

and muse among then 
100n she sauntered down to 
it the end of the grounds. It 


ing bower, overgrown with ivy 
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In His Father's Footsteps 


HOW THE YEARS BROUGHT VINDICATION 
By Sarah Douduey 
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and a confusion of flowery creepers, and the 
walls were formed by a wooden lattice cov 
ered thickly with leafage and bloom. Just 
where it stood there was a break in’ the 
straggling hedge which divided the old inn 
garden from the orchard belonging to a 
neighboring farm she also well knew. 

Miss Creed sat down on the decaying seat, 
remembering that this had been her father's 
chosen nook. He had loved to sit here, just 
as she was sitting now, listening to the drone 
of the bees and the lazy rush of the river flow- 
ing near by. Her eyelids began to grow 
heavy; past and present, river and bees, 
made a drowsy song in her brain, and she 
floated quietly off into a land of dreams. A 
sweet voice roused her suddenly from her 
doze—a voice that had in it a thrill of 
passionate pain and deep sorrow. 


oJ 


” 


‘ Basil, is this true?"’ it said. ‘ Do you 
really mean that you must leave me? Don't 
you realize that I am alone in the world, and 
that I have been praying and longing for you 
to come?”’ 

“I do realize it all, my dear child,”’ 
answered another voice, husky with embar 
rassment and trouble. ‘‘ You don’t know 
what it costs me to tell you such a bitter 
truth; but there is only one course open. I 
am a poor man; and you—have nothing !’’ 

“A very little; not enough to live upon. 
But you used to say that you longed to work 
for me, Basil! ”’ 

““ Yes, Susie; a man always makes a fool 
of himself when he is in love; but I don’t 
quite see what I can do to earn a decent liv- 
ing for us both. It’s not so easy as it seems. 
Naturally, I thought that you would be well 
provided for when—when——"’ 

‘* Poor, dear father! ’’ There was a stifled 
sob and a pause. ‘‘ I used to fear that there 
was something on his mind before he died. 
Oh, if he had only had the strength to tell me 
that all his money was gone! It was sucha 
cruel shock to learn that I was poor; but 
Basil, I trusted in you; it was the thought of 
you that kept me up.’’ 

‘Yes, dear; and I love you awfully still- 


indeed I do. But there’s only one course 
open, you see, as I've been saying all 
through. It’s rough on us both, Susie; and 


I shall never forget you as long as I live. 
““T wish I could forget you.’’ The words 
were spoken with an intensity of bitterness 
which made Honor start from her seat. She 
moved softly, and peered through the lattice 
which divided the speakers from herself, 

A girl and a young man were sitting side 
by side in a tangle of white roses. The girl 
was beautiful; her sweet, pale face, crowned 
with a rippling mass of golden-brown hair, 
looked all the fairer against her black dress. 
The man was fair, too, and had clean-cut 
features, and a pair of small blue eyes which 
seemed curiously familiar. When and where 
had she seen those twinkling blue eyes before ? 

“I'm afraid I must go, Susie,’’ the man 
said, rising rather awkwardly from his seat, 
and grasping his hat with a nervous hand. 
“It's a long walk to the railway station, you 
know. Good-by, dearest—good-by, darling 
It would be an immense comfort to hear you 
say that you forgive me.”’ 


‘* I don't forgive you. IT never can.”’ 


o 


Her face looked as if it had been cut in 
marble. He gave her one miserable glance, 
sighed audibly, and walked away up the 
orchard with a hangdog aspect 

The deserted girl sat motionless, her eyes 
fixed on vacancy, her hands loosely clasped 
and lying in her lap. Honor coughed, and 
rustled behind the latticework, but she did 
not seem to hear the sounds; and there was 
something so dreadful in this stillness that 
Miss Creed was wrought up to shout, or do 
some desperate thing to break the spell. She 
had left the summer-house, and was standing 
behind the low hedge, looking over at the 
rigid figure, when, quite suddenly, it rose to 
its feet and for a moment stood irresolute. 

‘The river! The river!” 

Honor never knew whether merely 
thought the words or shricked them out inte 
the summer silence. She was vaguely con 
scious that two frantic women, with only a 
low hedge between them, were running down 
madly to the brink of the water; and then 
came the inevitable leap and splash, followed 
by another leap and another splash as Miss 
Creed sprang in to the rescue 

She was an athletic woman, with a 
deal of the Amazon in her composition, and 
she had learned to swim Fortunately, her 
clothing was light, her limbs were strong 
and she kept her head clear. As the girl's 
pale face rose to the surface she seized the 
and held it alx 


she 


1 
ood 


thick masses of golden hair 


water with all the strength that she pos 
Suddenly from the bank abo } 
i man’s face woke 
rope Came dashing int the t ' 
‘* Hold on steady, now he houted 


we'll pull ye both up together 


searcely an hour ago TP picked up thi 


EVENING POST 


And they were both pulled out together 
saviour and saved the one spent, breathless, 
but conscious; the other cold and still A 
carter and his lad, moving slowly with their 
wagon on the opposite bank, had heard the 
splash of thestwo bodies in the river and had 
caught Honor’s ery for help. The two drip 
ping women were put into the wagon and 
conveyed back to the inn across the bridge 

“Don't fuss about me, Harrison,’ Honor 
said to her anxious maid. ‘* Just attend to 
the young lady, and let me know when she 
recovers. ”' 

While her mistress was getting inte her dry 
clothes, Harrison was bringing the pale girl 
back to life. They had carried her into the 
spare room next to the one occupied by Miss 
Creed, and the landlady had recognized her 
as “that poor Miss Lawrence, whose father 
had been buried about three weeks age.'’ 
Father and daughter had come down from 
London in April, and had taken apartments 
at Orchard Farm on account of the former's 
failing health. After his death the daughter 
had stayed on until her future course could 
be decided upon. She was yery quiet and 
gentle, and had won the good will of all 


Honor was not any the worse for her wet 
ting, and her mind was so busy with the 
forlorn girl upstairs that she had not a 
thought to spare on herself. She dined at 
seven, and strolled out again into the old 
garden while the glow of the sunset was lin 
gering over it still. A litthe wind had risen, 
blowing the white rose petals over the low 
hedge and scattering them at her feet. She 
bent across to gather a spray of the roses that 
clustered round the lovers’ seat; and then her 
glance rested on a folded paper caught and 
held by the bushes 

In a moment it was in her haod unfolded, 
and she stood still to read its contents in the 
golden evening light It was a note, written 
in a handwriting which she knew quite well 


* Dear Basile jit ran} 
do: you must give up Susie, and get the parting 
over as quickly as possible. Old Lawrence's affairs 
had been in a muddle some time before he died; I 
wish Thad known this sooner, but I was quite mis 
led. Lam sorry for the gitl, but the match is not to 
be thought of. [I have not a cent to give you, and 
your mother is closer and stingier with her money 
than ever Your affectionate father, 

“ Drerkick Preicner 


There's only one thing to 


A hot flush was burning on Honor's cheeks 
as she stood there alone, holding the letter 
from her old lover to his son. It was for this 
man that she had led a dreary life for years, 
wasting her youth in a long regret Worse 
still, it was for his worthless sake that she 
had misjudged her father, keeping herself 
aloof from him in spirit-——her father, whose 
vindication was written in) these very lines, 
after he had passed beyond her reach! 

“That lonely girl upstairs is my girl,’’ she 
said to herself ‘IT must go and talk to her 
as only one woman can talk to another 
Nothing ought to be concealed between us 
now that IT know so much.’ 

It was almost dusk when Honor came 
quietly into the bedroom, but there was light 
on the beautiful young face upon the pillows 

‘My dear,’ began Honor, “1 have to tell 
you something which will surprise you very 


much. T come to you as a stranger, and yet 
I know your story from beginning to end 
Basil Fletcher's father was once my lover, 


Susie; and he gave me up because my father 
would not give him all the money he wanted 
with me 

“Oh!” sighed Susie, pressing the hand 
that clasped hers, °' do you know that Bast! 
has left me because Tam poor?! 

‘TT know everything; TF heard what you 
said to each other in the orchard to day, 1 
heard him say good by, and 
sheaking off like the coward that he is 


him yo 
And 


letter 


Saw 


written by the father to the son 
She lighted tocandle and read the letter 


aloud; and when she had finished she put it 
into Susie's hand and kissed her 
“And now, Susi lhe scsi J shall ash 
you to vive voursell to me 
Povyou? 'sardthe girl, wondermgly I 
am afraid IT should be an encumbranes You 
see, Pam quite poor, and Po omust get strony 


and go to work 


P You shall work a h ird ‘i you pole vise 
Miss Creed replied But perhaps you wort 
mind doing the work that To can give you 


burden pore 
some help from a 
ty be 


There is such a heays singe ON my 


shoulders that [ must get 


trusty hand, as I feel your 


slize wh it wa 


vod tonic, ane 


By degrees Susie began to re 
a quired of her Phe oper Wat i iif 
she was soon we enough to come down 
stairs, feeling heartily 
folks lamented her sad 
acting under directions, had packed up her 
drenched frock and sent it to a famous West 


End firm told to ask no que 


ashamed when good 


Harrison 


woctelent 


and Susie wa 


tions about it If she vondered what had 
become of that woe begone vown, her cur 
osity was speed ly itistied It came bach 
from bvan nh Company th sever 

gow! ies ' Pas ' 

cle hief ' j ‘ f ‘ 
thir { ‘ } 


they had heard of the change im Susie s life 
But it was not until rather late in autumn 
that the girl and her first lover met agar 

After all, Hlonor had decided not to sell th 
house in Regent's Park, and after months of 
absence it was good to come back to the 
beautiful old) place she loved 

One afternoon, when the last 
the year was gilding the faded trees in the 
Park, Mr. Fletcher and Basil called together 
on Miss Creed. The son was slightly ners 
ous; the father, in high feather, felt confident 
that everything would come right, ‘old broth 
was sooner warmed than new broth made’ 
there was no earthly reason why Susie, with 
her sweet nature, should shut her ears to the 
voice of her heart 

They were shown tnte a charming 
where a fire of logs was crackling between 
the polished fire dogs on a wide hearth 
Warm colors glowed here and there in. the 
shadows; quaint vases were filled with hot 
house flowers, and there was an air of quiet 
luxury in the apartment which Mr. Fletcher 
thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed 

“Honor Creed always had plenty of good 
taste,’’ he muttered inte his son's ear No 
bumptious display of wealth here; just. the 
right amount of restraint! Por pity’s sake, 
Basil, don't look as if you had come te get a 
horsewhipping! Hold up your head!’ 





sunshine of 
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aca aa See 


The door opened, Basil's craven heart 
gave a pitiful throb, and = the two women 





entered together f 

If he had felt sheepish before, the young + 
man was ten times sillier now that he was 
brought face to face with his) lost love 
Watchful kindness, change of air and scone 
and ease of mind had developed Susie 
beauty in a wonderful way She was so tall 
so gracefully clad in soft black silk, and se 
distinguished a person altogether, that. the 
last spark of pluck in) Basil's bosom went 
out, and he acquitted himself so ygne 
miniously that no girl in her senses could 
have thought anything of him Honor 
secretly glorying in his discomfiture, met Mr 
Fletcher with perfect self possession 

° 

She was no Jonger a grim, regretful woman 
A contented mind is a great beautifier even 
to a spinster of forty five, and Hloner had ie 
unconsciously grown quite handsome while 
she was looking after Susie Hercheeks had 
filled out, and her brown eyes had a bright 
look of peace There was a little talking 
Mr. Fletcher ventured on some sentimental 
reference to the past, and was met by a 
baffling smile. Then he said something, in oe 
a subdued voice, about his son's deep and : At 
unconquerable affection for Miss Lawrence, veh ‘ 
and this time there was a distinet flash from 
the brown eyes 

“Susie, said Honor, calmly, we mustn't 
forget that Mr Basil) Fletcher dropped a 5 
letter when you saw him Jast IT think at had i 
better be restored to him "’ , 

Here itis,’ said Susie, holding: it out in 
a firm littl white hand. ‘It had neo envel 
ope when Miss Creed picked it up. so she . 
could not help reading it, you see! 

As soon as Derrick Fletcher's eyes fell on i 
that luckless letter he knew that the gaan f 
was over. Basil, pale and shaky, received 
it with a few mmarticulate words, and every 
body felt that it was time to put anoenmd te an 
embarrassing situation 

“Calla hansom? No, sir, certammly net 
snapped the elderman when they were fairly 
outside the hhowuse “ t's not at all likely 
that you'll ever be able to afford anything 
better than a ‘bus Don't you know you are 
the biggest fool that walks’? Why couldn't 
you have putomy note into the fire imstead of 
dropping it right at the girl's feet? 

Why couldn't you have let me go my own 
way?!) retorted the other, in a passion If 
itohadnat been for you and your hearth oon 
duct T should have been engaged to ber st 
You toterfere imomy life and make a me 
itp and then you throw all the Dbarne cn oe 

Phere wa nothing irrational om tl 
remarks, and Mr Pletcher, tramypuny a 
nthe gathering dusk, began to be distinet 
consepous that be baad ovale co one oft 
life as well a h Sons Prom first t ‘ 
he had devoted himself to the worshry 
Mammon, and bad got astonishungly little ter 
his pain Mr bleteher held the strings of 
the family purse It would bh bree better 
If he had gone honestly to work. and pre | 
to old Mr Creed that he wa orthiy ter bee : 
trusted wath Plonor and ber fortune i 

beat Dcecopdedon t diay che t } kav ; 
edyed mentally It wasn't not vnc] 
knew that it wasnt And oot n't j : 
either oy there Hey tase nm kick | r 
because Dhave given him my nature. Gett 
fergrs tion I hie addled a 

Keep up your pluck, there are ple 
f } ntl i 1} I th} NI i/ 
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Two Little Words 
Ay ou mm A Bowron 


, to utter which Pd striver 
! es tema unspoker 

‘ ‘ } fre ‘ ot 
‘ i et thasel err Hleaven 
I ! . 4% bt have ' earth @ 
4 ' 1 anid bet hat 
1 ‘ } ‘ ley 
i } ‘ ‘ pe 
| 7 that f ‘ 
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By Constantin Nossiloff 
RING, entific researches im Neva 
[) Zoembla Fo had the sensation ina 
peered of thie long Aret night It 
ay Ne ether ; ind ended Jesrunary 

ptember Vit pretty corfortialbele Then 
idelent! Hews ered the mountains The 
moved " " COMP An Lon putoion thes 
titer cttirnnge. three fisting Deoat et sail for 
\rechangel, tl round froze, the sum dost its 
moth and leavy snows fell Winter Tiad 
' irnest Con the chav whem the in 
Jit f for the Last time all bands went 
tofdloors te bid at farewell It remained 

' ght for half anf ir only bor ai fe 
i tive yd Ulewre i a ompcormity twolsgelit 

ilien 1? faclecd amie) grave jp! soe ten bodine 
yhit 1} tat hice thee shole twenty 
fovcan dvenaye The huts of the colony were 


borted under the straw, ¢ 
sind filled thre ut | 
huts te them f 
chavs tegeether the pomates 


fowhich thick whirl 
he watch stick thre 
vaecdatyenne Sometimes for 
of the different huts 
could bold one communication with each 
other, though the huts were side by sic 

If any one went out he was seized by the 
wind and bad to be dragged back by means 
re) | Tepes In this darkness andl desolation 
the aurora bereals did much to entertain 
ind cheer them It lasted sometimes for five 
with splendors of color 
it Sees Po enypoy 
the spectacle Tused) to remain for hours im ia 
hole an the snow, sheltered from the wind 
I have never seen anything more terribl 
than atempest during the Polar night Man 
feels homself overwhelmed oon immensity 
When there came a dullain the storm the men 
ventured out te breathe the air and) purge 
ther lungs of the exhalations of the smoking 
lanips fed with seal oul Pwilight appeared 
iwaimon the middle of Tamuary, and om the 
twentieth the sum rose abowe the horizon 
while the members of the Tittle colony stood 
in dine facing at and fired) a salute No one 
had died, buat all had the look of corpses 
Health returned to all with the appearance 
of the sun Le Tour due Monae 


clay in Succession 
Inpaossible te dloeseribn 


eee 


In a Jungle Storm in Stam 


Diluce 

paeOres v} } never been in a pug le 
tulk of t kv i panter talks of the 
Het nora seafaring maanoef the offfay —as 
_ U Wanted to see ait, vou only need 
Butaun the pungle vou don't 
h it levst vetoontly see a. few 
ta ate Tne fo itoverhead through the 

| nthe twas ned leave 

On t fter no oabout whieh we are 
| lores niber ttin forth om omy 

konmthe stell glow of the tropreabeatm, and 

lenauy rather at the pwotens tillness of 
’ forest Then tl ro perew 
. ! \ 1 freont 
| tly there wa i 
if thi ry thr a tithes 
Water! vevet row louder 
} eam front did 
| thet \ \ ido aneryv growl] as 
of ' ' Yoinute more and the 
wl C began te roar asf fiftw squad 
tor of ] iv\ salty were cmppitage Up at at 
Chen mea drop oof ram, and a 
f ofsass r which emed to miuake thr 

‘ ! ! ' 

Plier the form began Th Kv above 
barke ves the tre clattered the brush 
wa i heneath } 1 aned bowed atself \ 
' of tamdrops blotted out the marrow 
view Drown at can thine through the 
den ' ve under whieh one fled for 
ref trikine t ore ind sand) wath 

f 1 cdlashin furiously 

i\ i f they were so many 

t treaking th ar with oon 
! hieuhar ! and hurling 

vit the fore of buadllet In 

t ne was well walk and 

{ t t wet Unfortu 

‘ ’ t valk to 

ud | k 
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The World’s Great Diamond Vault 
fy the Rev. Franas k. Clark, D. 1D. 
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efosfeatesfosfeefoafoafe 


President of the S 


as 


NE of the most) unique pla cs oon 
the earth is Koirmberios in South 


Africa There Is situated thre 
world’s great diamond vault The 
exciting thing about the vault rs the uncer 
tainty of its contents No one knows how 


nor how many bunereds of millyer 


worth of diamonds it contains 


deep ait Is 
ef dellars 
Its length and width, however, have been 
pretty accurately determined, and twenty 
five years of careful prospecting have proved 
with some deyree of certainty that no ether 
uch great vault exists in Seuth Africa, and 
probably in ne other part of the world The 


diamonds of India and Brazil have paled 
their ineffectual fires before the ¢ Alifs 
bright ey isthe Dutch Bes call then 
at the mines of Kimberles 

It was in the yvear 1567 that t first 
bright eves was found om a table ’ 
Schalk Van Niekerk’s farmbeu n ti 
Hopetown district of South Africa, seuth of 
the Orange River Phe man whe made tl 
discovery bore the unromantic name of 
O'Reilly, proclaiming inl very patronyn 
that a noof the Emerald I } t ‘ 
tone more pre ’ than « 1} 

viel t t nel ation the fart tal Tout 
the « rere oof thre h 1 yer 
found it am the dry river bee | had 
brought at with other prett t tetl 
farin Where fortutat (> Reilly, trader ar 
hunter iw soit Phis find) matar y set 
ether to searching for 4/:0k Alips t 


clally whenait became known that a cot 

tent authority declared Mr. OP Reiliv’s stone 
worth twenty five hundred dollars at the 
least Here andthere other 
were found Some children picked afew 
out of the mud wall of their father’s house 
Phe mud of which this: wall was made natu 
rally became an object of interest, and more 


bright eves 


diamonds were found in it Thus 
Ways interest was kept alive 


MR VAP iens 


A native witch finder proved to be a 
diamond-finder as well, for in his possessren 
was discovered a pure brilliant of the first 
water, weighing cighty three and a= half 
carats, and sold afterward to the Countess of 
Dudley for one hundred and twenty tive thou 
sand dollars For years the witch doctor 
had used the stone as a charm, and perhaps 
on this account the possession of the “Star 
of South Africa’ is said to make the present 
owner more charming and bewitching than 
yet 

Of course there were not wanting those whe 

pooh pooled” 
nm Kimberley Cine of these sapnent inch- 
viduals, a geologist, Jo Ro Gregory by mame 
advanced the astounding theory that thes 
diamonds were brought ino the crops of 

striches from 


the whole tdea of diamonds 


some faroff and unknown 
land) Moreover, he proved bevond a pet 
idventure, from the veological character of 
the district 
carefully cxamined,’* that it was rmpossihl 
that diamonds had been or ever could b 
found there And yet in about a vear fr 

the publication of that absolutely convimen 
statement, on this very ground the greatest 


- 
- 


which he had lately ane 


diamond mines which the world bas ever 


known were discovercd —mines which vield 
every vear more than twenty million dollars 
worth of diamonds Phis brilliant weeolowise 
deserves to rank with the equaliv brilliant 
screntific man who demonstrated Pool 
sively that t ship driven bey t mo « 
never cross the Atlantic Ocean. w t i 
tise, as cruel fate would have it) was rt 
eress the ocean on the very st 
Which he demonstrated couldn't g 
° 

It is of interest to know how the diame 
fis lds lowk tw ra i\ Im LLL TTD CObde of tl 
dreary spots on the earth's surface, as it 


by nature, net as man has improved it 
Immense, wind swept table Land, more than 
four thousand feet 

parched im summer and oceastonally crow med 


above the sea level 


outoimn winter, an arid desert plain fit: for 
cactus shrubs and prickly pears nel 
ostrich md yoats that can dige st pebbles 
md therm bushes; a portion of the carth’s 
surface whieh thirty vears age the boldest 


1 


prophet would mever have ventured te prodict 


could ever support a hundred white men 
Here, to dav, vou find aiothriving citw of 
thirty thousand people, stores, and churches 
and schools, tennis courts and football thelds 
evele tracks and clubhouses, and all the ev 
dences of modern civilization 

Phe first thing that attracts the attent 
vou roll inte Kimberley onthe rails of t 
very moderat mi | relv Ca G 
nent R Vaa\ t t t } \ 
} ‘ , i } ° ‘ } 
l 

, 
\ 
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Sees bebe 
ee 


Avisfoam Eo 


peesdectectesesecdectesteee 


railway line Tinese floors are 
fields. Six miles im extent, on which have 
dumped the diamondiferous ground 
Forty theusand loads a week are laid down 
on these flaors. cach load averagimg one carat 
of chameond werth almost seven dollars 
That great field ws a veritable Golconda In 
that unpromising looking dirt are tens of 
thousands of sparkling gems, worth millions 
ef dellars diamonds white and lustrous, 
chamonds vellow, and orange, and perhaps 
pink, mest rare and valuable of all; little 
diamonds and big diamonds, some of them 


gs ransem 


Perhaps —whe knows?—the biggest and 
mest \ ralste m the world has ever seen is 
glittering under that dull clod vonder 


Then why not step over that wire fence which 


tlome keeps vou from the floors and help 
yvourse 'f Not quite so fast, my friend! It 
> altegethor rmprobable that: vou would find 
nything of vou did step over into the floor 
fer diamends like some valuable aml 
pr s characters that Ihave known, keep 
very much out of sight Phe diamonds ars 
at! leadded = oan that hard soil which 

t feroweeks in the open air betere it 

n ! pulverized and washed \ steam 
Trew. « tantly running over it, hastens 

t pr sof disintegration; and it is a 
my. tedious operation to get. the 
re! fia wain oto moralize for a 
mieoament—«lhameonds, like other things most 

re not to be had for the asking 
° 
Mereover, if. vou should attempt to step 


over that wire repo 


more than one pair cf 
d be upon you, and probably 
mere than ome threatening pistol-barrel 
would be leveled at your offending head. If 
by any chance vou should find a diamond by 


the rexecds or should have one given you, 
the best thing vou could do would be to 
throw it v, though it be the Kohinecr 


self, ter the cm 
RKoimbetleyv is to have 


unpardonable sin in 
a reugh diamond in 
Year pessessrom af vou are not a licensed 
Murder, arson, burglary, 
‘lt are all trivial crimes on the diamond 
telds compared with the one sin which has a 
whole set af imtials all to itself—the sin of 

LD BL er, to speak less enigmatically, 
Pict Dhamend Buying 


Saw w“ 


qld.artieetel « ler 


Io met step across the wire fence, 
bat goeoem to that great building where the 
seilbos washed and the gravel sorted. We 
produce the indispemsable pass, the armed 
sentry lets us within the building, and now 
we are deatencd by the din of machinery 
that takes the prectous soil into its capacious 
eviinders, and disintegrates it, and shakes 
to about. and washes it, and then discharges 


the washed gravel, diamonds and garnets 


to a VV ingenious machine called the 
pulsator, wher by a constant, throbbing 
pulsating metion the diamonds and heavy 


pebbles are shaken te the bottom, while the 


cht stuart which contains no gems floats off 
on the t P 

In the bettom of the pulsaters are wir 
meshes of difttrent diameters which sort th 
pebbles into heaps of about the same size 
But an untechn Writer need not try to 
describe complicated machinery to untechni 

lr lors Let us hasten on to the most 


resting row «f all Here, on both sides 
tlomg tables. sit fifty men with heaps of th 
washed or before them Who knows th 
? t \ | t tmav lie in thos heap ot 
to stemes? Each man his a steel 
knit fay] rshape and a tin box, not 
lik holds mite- box, with a slit mn the 
ty Wit ! knif h deftly spreads out 
t tt Stones on tl tabl and his quick 
be sees the pu us gems, which he picks 

t aly | nto his mite box 
The superimmtendent takes off the cover cf 

~ + +} ’ 


ves and lets us look within 


s t is Mt t clhramonds, the result cf 
the morning's werk alone! Here is a man 
seortimg reer gravel, and his tin box con 
tains fer ree diamonds!  Anether by his 
sscarching inca pile of medium sized 
LAV mi he has more smaller ones, while 
ther has a heap of minute brilliants, 
metomuch larger than a pinhead, in his tin 
eon Av the vravel is serted over by con 
\ e. “ = | +! 


company only a shilling a 
clay md st more diamonds, overlooked in 


t frst scrting re rescucd by them from 
the chcbsy = ' t 
Ss before tos cast out on the ever 
dccumulating mountain of ‘ tarlings 
* 
Now, rt t vour vuessinyg wits 
\ ! nh «it lar 
sort ' 
' ‘ 
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been dug out and washed and <o- 


mines As about five million < ; 

ton, nearly fifteen toms” weight of so. toa 
monds have been « Xj» Ttedl and : ; dia 
thousands of toms remain te WK many 
Is Wise enough to sav. fle the } man 
vault has net been sounded ag the 
the diggings go the richer t ‘per 
though in Nature’s great jews? ? +3 3 = 
diamonds had settled to th: bettue: } ae 


Ke the 


plums in a pudding 
The largest diamond of < 
however, was not found at Kim) 
Jagersfonte, in the Orange Free < 
is said to be “the largest and mea: 
diamond in the world Rs gros. 
nine hundred and = sixtyw-nim 
carats, the color its blue-whor 
quality very fine 


Africa. 
Saat a 
This 

\ aluable 
vemght is 
‘ a half 
aad the 


Its valu: nme pos 





sibly be estimated’; far it mus: ! remem 
bered that though diamemes of or). ATW Size 
have a recognized market ya! { from 
seven to one hundred dollars. ,; r rat 
according to fineness, quality aA oo 
when the stone goes abv: beaded 
carats Its price is enormously «2 d with 
each additional carat The net § thie 
lite rally priceless ye wel ts al» art tu amd a 
half inches, tts greatest wick at te 
inches, the extreme girth in wih hive and 
three -eighths inches, and in lemeth ot ik abnart 
six and three fourths inches 
e 

Two more places of great interest we nust 
Visit. One ts the native comp w her: 
the workmen are kept for three » mths ata 
time Ina voluntary prison. not sed to go 
out or mn, oF to cCalmmun z avth ther 
friends Even the top «ft z t en 
pound is covered with a wire netting. lest 


nt look 


tT ned 


some workman throw out an 
Ing potato studded with diamonds t 


beyond the walls. When ther ar scharged 
from their three manths’ ser, itude thew are 
stripped and searched, and sa! ted to al 


sorts of nameless indigmitics st im their 
clothes or under their skin a brilliant be con 
cealed. On one swarthy skinned Africana 
suspicious sore was once discovered The 
doctor thought he cught to Lance the wound 
and there found three diamonds’ 
Thousands cf natives are often gathered m 
a single compound, and they come from all 
parts of Africa—Kathrs, Basutos, B 
Fingoes and half adezen other tribes Mest 
of them are ** raw heathen,”” and 
opportunity for missionary 
imagined than is here found 


work can be 


' 


There are the men who blast. and dig, and 
hoist to davlight the blue ground They 


stand at the beginning cf the diamond 
industry, so to speak. At the other end, in 
the office of the De Beers Company, we tiné 


the finished preduct—the diamonds. sorted 
and sized and graded. wating for shupment 

What a fairv-land ts this office Wa 
monds galore! On every counter heaps of 
them! Little shining piles of white stones 
A million dollars’ worth awarting siupment! 
A trusted otficial, emploved in the offtce im 
examining and valuing the diamonds. shows 


us about Here ts a big ome of tu indred 
carats, worth twenty dollars a rat Her 
is a heap of ten-carat stomes H satwin 





stone: a clean cleft im the x makes & 
“Wins A vellow stute ts ver 
but this deep orange ts exceeding!) rare at 
worth still more; while thes itt Kk ton 
ef only one-fourth of a carat & MS 
untold value, for only thr on f K 
monds have ever been feaund I black 
spots render this hea] f st r less 
valuable, and thetr beac “* faults scars 
make this pile fit only for drills 
ing other diamonds. “* How n 7% 
diamonds are absolutely perfect u 
about eight per cent rep! 
he carelessly Tran ? hrs - 
hundred thousand dollars’ wer : 
How much lke human nat - . 
sp t., some off color, s 
Alas, how much smaller ts 
men and women than of d 
ho ck fect T he ? sf > t 2 
many and obvteus Like . si 
Kimberlev, let each one pick 
himself. —The Independent 
eee 
An Experiment with the Mowery 
TARTING. with thx rd om : 
write down one humdr * 

they occur to you Let yours 
the one wl h Washingt . 
vests to vou Possibly it ¥ 
It may be president Tak 
first comes into vour m 
manner let the third wa 
the second, u fourtl vt x 
on Be caret that the t 
SUNLC sted bv both t hrs 
Drop the first entirely 
vo from the second al t 
ing written this staat w > 
furnished vourself witl 
useful 
in . 
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ations Chose thei : 
eo = 
: [low Nations Chose their Flags : 
e < ® 
. 
* PATRIOTIC COLORS OF ALL LANDS : 
: : 
© ce ee eee RAR ARAARRARERRERRE ERE RES 
a-= EN DEPENDENCE DAY exhibits an ts said that it was imstituted by Acharus I in 
‘ ae nual display of bunting, but the year Seq, on the occasion of that monarch 
A x5 . poople understand the origin forming an alliance with Charlemagne. He 
aoe > 6 f the Stars and Stripes, says the took for his device the thistle It is also 
- - Sun It is said te have orig said concerning the introduction that King 
the shield of caatef-arms of Hungus, the Pict, had a dream. in which 
The Washingtens were ai Saint Andrew paid him a mainight wan, 
. tere family, and in the early and promised him a sure victory over hos 
ntocnth century Various mem foes, the Nerthumbrians. © the fillowine, 
family lived at the village of day Saiat Andrew's cross |X) appeared im the 
stom, about six miles from air, and the Northumiwians were defeated 
There are tombstones inthe The last time that it is upon record when 
f Lawrence and his brother, the ‘“* Fiery Cress” was sent threagh the 
4 shington, the former of whom Highlands was when the Far! of Mar raised 
iwoormr®. Om the tombs are the standard at Castleton of Bremar im the 
i the family, and the blazon vear i715. His ackiress callimg cart) the 
stripes The great grand clans was dated from Invercauld Hous 
tameus President emigrated 
Pradge’s Creek, Westmoreland ™ 
vear 1637 Thus there is The ancient flag of Ireland was a golden 
the American flag get its harp on a dark Blue greumd, as mow om 
d and white stripes and blazoned in the Irish quarter of the Rewal 
" i of Washingten, and the = standard Gareen was never heard of as a 
trom his crest The num national color until the vear tos T? 
the United States banner revolutionary Irish leaders, for the parypes 
litierent States enjeving the 9 of uniting all classes of Inshmen ami te pan 
Stateleand the Orangemen to the rest of their enmity 
t Marlborough held Blenheim men, adopted the cole green, green being 
tonu of presenting to the produced by the uniting of bluc and orang 
yoon the anniversary of rhe Battle of the Standard, fearght between 
heim a small flag embroid the English and Scots im ti reten «sf 
his, and taken from the Stephen, toek its name from the remarkal 
eoCaSTOn The flag is hung) standard taken imte action it was a car 
' t Winedser, oppesite the upon four wheels, resembling t CalTuaahe 
Dukes of Wellington hold 9 of the people of Lombardy These stamlard 
. \ House, presented by “‘a cars are sand to have been invented «¢ frst 
te the here of Waterloo,’ used Uy Eribert, Archbisheg of Milan, om the 
of presenting a flag to the vear 1035. It was a car upem four wheels 
ty. on the anniversary of the 9 painted red, and se heavy that it was drawn 
Vatetion This dag i also hung © by four pairs of oxen In the centre af U 
ppesite the throne car was fixed a mast, which supygewted a 
golden ball, an pmage of the Saver, and 
, the banner of the repabln Tm freamt ef the 
vns of England and Scotland = mast were placed a few of the mest valiant 
r James I the flag carried warriors, in the rear of i a band of warlike 
‘ ships was white, with the red musi Feelings of religran. ef molitary 
Sant) Geerge emblazoned on it, glory, of local attachment. of patriedism, 
sted upen Scottish ships was) were all assiated with the carroe the 
t ress of Saint Andrew on it, idea of which ts suppesned to have been 
sof the English flag being per derived from the Jewish ark of the covenant 
i herizontal, and these of the = It was from the platform of the car that the 
- . ng diagenal, Owing to some — priest administered the ofhces of relagiam te 
t lings between the ships of the the army Neo disgrace was se mtoletrable 
tt King ordered “that a new among the free cttizens of Lombardy as that 
vdopted, hay Ing the cress of entailed by suffer MZ AM cTMety te tak th 
~ x nteriacedd with that of Saint carroceio The English stamdard car pr 
bl greaund of the flag of sented the mast of a vessel stromgly fastened 
- \ . > Were te carry this flag TL POS it reek At the tep af the mast a larg 
st bead, and English ships = crucifix was displayed, having im the centre 
iW the red cross of Saint George, a silver box comtaming tl cums rated 
“ ctish ships that of wafer of sacrament, and lower down the 


sSarnt Andrew, at 
in the 


‘ au 4) 


(om April 12 vear Tooh, 


kK was tirst hetsted at sea, but 
mtil the parlhamentary union of 
tries. in the vear ior, that it 
s th military flag of Great 
Patrick cress was added in the 
rt flag new denotes the 

thr kingdoms ngland 
land he ks trom which 
mad ar all woven in 

: All the Mags ter British ships 
t the Reval standards, are 
Gevernment dock vards. and 
imber required may be 


tact that in the color loft at 
bout enzhtecn theusand flags 
t vear Th English Roval 
r carrie«] int action, even 
rely nm pPotsem commands 
ist nh ‘ ate ™ et *uries ba k 

7 
<r . ‘ sixteent! 
t} Reval standard 
t Kenge s pavillion. of 
barn n hattavle, and to 
n vard Th Roval 
er homstedd on ships except 


amember 
Prince of 
wn stand 
It resembles that of the 

bears a label at thre 


stv is on board. oF 
v other than th 


beard his 


t son 


irins «ff Saxenvy on an 
prctenmse Wherever — the 

a me the Reval standard 
Reval MNnversSarics of 

> s hotsted at certain for 
ms. Thao oF fevcign, as speci 

: > regulations, but nowher: 
Scots adepted a thistle as their 
saved them 





mast was decorated with the banners 
three Eng!ish saints 

In former times hanners 
in all church = pres 
Augustine carried a 
of a cross before Kimg bthelte rt 


of the 
were displaved 
CANOES thus Saint 


hanmner w 


All large momastertes also pessessed their 
specnal bann m™ t i n . < ; 
ecclesiastics engaged » wartar . a 
carricd before them to haatt 

e 

The banner of the cress was berme be 
Crusaders intl East. and was emplowed by 
the armics of Fer wed bemeath Grar . 
against the crescent { nableman is also 
said to have carried the hanner of Sait 


William of York, and v} 


and Hlemrys ween ft? r ‘ rn 4 = % we Ube 
banners of Saint F AAT tt ‘ fens ama 
Saint Edmumd «of Bury After s winning 
of the crown om Besawert I 1 Hens 
Earl of Richmemd whe ws thus created 
Henry VII placed the banner zz 
George in the Cathertr f Saint P i 
banner of England ts r . ? 
crosses, that of Saint George. baat? 
saint of England. Saint Patrik, t saat? 
saint of Ireland, and that of Saint Anddr 
the patrem samt of Scotland Tt : 
flamme of Sarnt Deen’ Able w was teers 
by Saint Leas. bw Fl I» I mi | 

le (2ros at t @ ey . ¢ ¥ _— 
France agaist Germany I Pigee sent 
onmsecratedd colars tae Charlemazt : 
Philip of Spain fee his An t There ar 
about fifty faur Natiemal fags mt avg hed 
besides the flags of the var ~— mies al 
parts of Empires, sach as the flag i rs . 
andl of Irelar t flags of Prussia t 
the fr ties of 2 ter r | r I 
banners of t Knoghts é Garter » 
huny ~ t rue s ¢ : 





himself, like others, to the service of a 
nebleman. The English “© trooeping of the 
colors " had a strange origin, for tradition 


m the brigade of Guards attributes the insti 
tution of this parade to Wilham, Duke of 
Cumberland, Colonel of the Coldstream and 
afterward of the First Foot) Guards 
was scandalized at the unsteadiness of 
wheers scarcely recovered from their mid 
night petations when they appeared on 
parade at the then unusual heur of six in 
the morning. It is said that the Roval Duke 
devised the manwuvres, which required 
each officer and non-commissioned  otheer 
te march slowly and selitarily in a stramht 


whe 


line directly to his post. The least un 
steadiness was certain of detection 
Although the necessity of this test) no 


lenger exists, the parade ts carried out im 
ts orginal form. It has been customary 
te have the display on the soverenn’s birth 
day since the accession of George I 


The Danish National flag coimsen 
hanner bearing a white cross, and is a sacred 
emblem of victory and triumph to the Danes 

The ancient flag of Denmark was the 
raven, one of the sacred birds of the famous 
(din, and this banner floated om the ships 
of the old Sea Kings who formerly infested 


in a 


English shores, and was retained as the 
National emblem until the commencement 
of the thirteenth century At this time 


Waldemar II, the husband of the beautiful 
and beloved Dagmar, was King of Denmark 
On June 22, 1219, a terrible battle 
feaght at Volmer between the Christian and 
The Christians were nearly 
Anders Sunnesom, the Arch 
bushop, and his holy brethren, ascended a hill 


was 


pagan Danes 


everoome when 


evetiooking the — batth and pevnet at org 
Moses, the Archbishop stretched ferth his 
ams im supplication and prayer to Creal 
While he could held up his hands the 


Christians pore vatled, but when they clrenpepe dl 
from fatigue the pagans had the advantage, 
seohis brethren supported his arms = The 
taener of the Christians had, however, been 
lest in the conflict, when a crimsen bannet, 
bearing on it a white Seen 
descending from Heaven, and a voice was 
heard to say, “° When this sign is borne aloft 
vou shall conquer!'' The Christian 
hest gathered themselves together under the 
Heaven descended banner of the 
assured of victory, utterly routed them pagan 
adversaries, who took to flight in abject fear 
The Christians then assembled on the theld 
of battle and gave thanks to God for the + 


cToss, was 


whole 


CTtmss and, 


tery. The King conferred the homer af 
knighthood on thirty tive of bis brave 
warriors under the banner. of the eres, 


which was then called the © Donne brow. on 
the banner of the Danes The Last fragment 
ef this Heaven descended banner is 
be strll preserved inthe Treasury of Nerthern 
Antiquities in Copenhagen. Ito ts 
merely a part of the staff, richly inlaid 
ernamented with yold 


sand te 


hewever, 
ane 
and was recovered in 


the vear mgr by Fredermk VIO from a 
person in Kiel, into whese hands it had 
fallen The old banner was takento Kiel 
in the vear 1713 by Frederick IV from 
Gaatterp, to which place the Duke of 


Holstein Gottorp had carried tt as a spel of 
war, He deposited at ino the church of 
Saint Nicolat, and i hung alwrve the 
high altar, but at. the 
church it was) seld 
things, as old 
have been burned thre 
pnece of the staff then 
of the Roval banner owned by the Prin 
of Wales as the daughter of 
leenmark 

The French do 
the tricolor 
its adoption 


Was 


Testeration of th 


teoyvether w 
rubbish 
with 
Such 


‘ voopa corn eof thy 


ts the hosters 


ret apeyee 
The mest: preotea 
that thre real vv 


erwin of 
theory of 


blue were borrowed from the ar mt baad 
of Paris. used by the citizen mee tl 
135° It as alse supp 1 that th shit 
f ti Bourbons was added leferes t 
the wishes of the Garde Nationale, wl 
was still loval to the King t 
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Wonderland of Science 


MODERN DISCOVERIES EFPITOMIZED 
AsrRONOMERS claim that there are over 
oo comets inthe solar system alum 


i>. Sem 


Artece of tron was found in an air passage 
of the great pyramid which has been there 
iow BC 


sittece 


Tae British Museum has no less than seven 
hundred theological books written concern 
ing the creation of the world 


Tub smaller the seeds of plants the more 
numerous they are Asingle plant of spleen 
wert will produce, its claimed. over a mil 
lien seods 


Att known chemical clements are reper 
sented in sea water They are not always 
however, of being detected by 
chemical analysts 


Tab eke are forty eight different materials 
used un constructing a plane, from mo fewer 
than sixteen different countries, and employ 
ing forty five different hands 


Pwo firptas of the entire area of the United 
States arid land, amd) upeen 
Orb cee ooo acres of this Land crops could te 
rarsedl if water were supplied 
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HOW THE FRENCH CAPTAIN WAS DUPED 


By Stanley 


JF. Weyman 


The Stratagem of the hing 





N THE days when Henry IV. of 
France was King of Navarre only, 
and in that little kingdom of hills 
and which ec upies the 
thwest corer of the latver countrys 

with difficulty supporting the Huguenot cause 

Prencoh Court and the Catholr 
Pccageue in the days every wolated 

castle Garonne to the 


was a leone of 





woods 


Was 


agaist the 
when 
freotra thee Pyrenees 
comtention between the young 


King and the crafty Qaeen mother, Catherine 


de Medicis oa conference between these nota 
ble personages tugk plaice im the prcturesaue 
town of Dia Reale 

fa Réole still rises. grav. timeworn and 
half roomed oom oa dofty cliff abowe the broad 


yreen iters of the Garonne, forty odd miles 
fron Peorcdleaus But itis a small place now 
Inthe chivs of which we are speaking, how 
ever, it was important, strongly fortified, and 


guarded by a castle which looked down oma 
thousand red tiled) roots. rm 


of terrace 


ny 1h a SOT 


1 


from the river beclow 


* 

Onan cvening shortly before the end of the 
onferen two men sat at play on a room, the 
deepoombrasared window of which looked 
down from oa considerable teaght upon the 
rivet The hour was hate wmv othe town 

lent Cduatsicle the myoombight fell Loripedit 
ind pure om steeping fields amd long straight 
Himes cof poapelar Within the room a silver 
lamp suspended from the cerimg threw light 
tipeom the table, leaving the farther parts of 
the room in shadow The walls were hung 
with faded tapestry On the low bedstead 
noone commer lay a handsome cloak, a sword, 


mdoome of the clumsy pistels of the period 


Across a char lay another cloak and sword, 
md oon the window seat, beside a pam of 

idle Days. were strewn half a dozen such 
trifles as soldiers carmed from camp to camp 


i osthver comfit bow, a jeweled dagger, a 


mask, and a velvet cap 

The faces of the plavers, as they bent over 
the dice were in the shadow One —a slight, 
hark oman oof middle hemhbht, with a weak 
hin and a mouth as weak, but shaded by a 
darko meastache seemed, from the occasional 
maths w hohe det drop, te bee losing heavily 
Vet his opponent a stouter and darker man, 


vith aswerd cat across has deft temple, and 
that swoapyermmg airowhoch has at all times 
moatked the professional soldier, showed no 


“hscof triumaphoor clation On the contrary, 


threvtngely bee kept silences on spoke only oa 
formal word or twee. there was a gleam of 
mxrety cated Suppressed excitement ino his 
eyes. andere than omee tre looked keenly 
itthis compoanmton. as af te judge of his feel 
tesco leartowhether the time had come for 
hie eApe timent which he meditated 
t tt vounwer plaver throw cower thre 
| ‘ 
Veur have tl kot the eval ome.” Ine 
tterh Phos meh os that?’ 
Pwee threats anne n replied the other 
vit! Wetpbetreen Vouwsll plav ne more?" 
NX Towish te Pheaven To had) never 
plaved at al "wasthe answer As he spoke 
the loser reese md geome te the window, 
Stood Looking moodily out upen the river 
° 
bora fewom ents the elder man remained 
ted. gazing at him furtively, but at length 
Perse tel stepping softly te his com 
nt ! t! lhenatcder 
\ t pear rhatmement Mole Vicente 
1 \ Portachit any coerce Tunchimg that the 
{tl “A ! nvemience vou? 
Atl itned thers ex charmed the voung 
\ mite, turn srathtulls Is there any 
man whom the | ef twe thousand crowns 
Wotld not meonmventemee? As for me 


bor you continued the other, smaoothly 
til Dagnge unpo thre pratise hall | be wrong in say 
ne cthat it means something like ruin? 

Well sift ithe f at choes the vouny 
man retorted, drawing bimself up haughtaly 
! check A shack praler with prasston 


Lh pened Uprom it vaou shiall bee pad The net 


be afrard of that! 
Crently ently my freend the winner 
‘ vered | patience im stromy contrast with 
the other's violemes Thad mo intention of 
nsulting vou, believe t Phose that play 
t Vicomte de Lanthenon are not wont to 
t | | ! I} spoke onlyoin your own 
nterest It | oOo urred te me, Vicomte 
that thre itter wlit be arranged at less cost 
. ‘ 
How?’ was the curt question 
Mav of speak f The Vicomte 
} ther. takin 
You 
for the 
; \ he Kis 
t 
{ | 


Think over what I have said, then,’ was 
the brief answer 

For a full minute 
The Vicomte gazed out of the window 


there was silence in the 


room 
with knitted brows and compressed lips, 
while his companion, sitting down, leaned 


back in his chair with an air of affected care 
lessness Outside the rattle of arms and hum 
of voices told that the watch was passing 
through the street Phe church bell struck 
one Suddenly the Vicomte burst into a 
laugh, and, turning, snatched up his 
The trap was very well 


hoarse 
cloak and sword 


laid, Mo le Capitaine he said, almest jovi 
ally but To am still seber enough to take 
care of myself-—and of Lusiggny I wish you 
yood might You shall have your money, 


never fear 
“Stoll, bamafraid itw 

the Captain answered, as he rose 
tow aha the 
His hand was already on the lateh when he 
Lenk here hie said 
you say to this, then? Twill stake the two 
thousand have last to me, and 
mst vour town 


st you ce arly,’’ 
and moved 
open it for his 


door to yuest 


paused what do 


(TOWNS Voll 
another thousand besides, ag 


Pool’ mo one can hear us If vou win, you 
yootla free man with my theusand If you 
lose. you pul me UN Pessessran one of these 


fine nights What de you say te that? <A 


single throw to decide the question 
e 
The young man’s p face reddened. He 
turned, and his eves sought the table and the 
dice irresolutels Phe temptation, indeed, 


came at an unfortunate moment, when the 
excitement of play had given way to depres 
sion, and he saw nothing before him outside 
the door, on which bis hand was laid, but the 
cold reality of ruin The temptation to 
return, throw set himself 
right with the world, was tee much for him 
Slowly he came back to the = table. 
*Confound youl" he iritably ie 
think you are the evil one himself, Captain.”’ 

‘* Doon't talk child’s talk.’ said the other, 
coldly, drawing back as tus victim advanced 


and by a simple 


said 


“Tf you do mot Tike the offer vou need not 
take it.’’ 

But the voung man’s fingers had already 
closed on the dice Picking them up he 


three onthe table, 
fener ae 


dropped them once, twice 
his eves gleaming with the plas 
Ewin?’ he sard doubttalls 

‘You carry awavo a. theusand 
answered the Captain quietly It you lose, 
you contrive te leave ome of the 
Lusigny open for me te tere 
Thats all’ 

“And what if Dlose, and de mot pay the for 
fet?’ asked the Vicomte, Laughing weakly. 

“DP trust to your honor’ said) the Captain 


crowns,”? 


gates of 
next fall moon, 


And, strange as it may seem, he knew his 
man Phe young noble of the dav might 
betray his cause and his trust. but the debt of 


honor meurred at play was binding on him 
“Well,” said the Vicormte fayree. Who 
is to throw first? 
As vou will,’ replied the Captain, mask 
ing under an appearance of indiflerence areal 
excitement, which darkened his cheek and 
caused the pulse in the old wound on his face 
to beat furtoustsy 
Phen, do you go first 
With vour permission 
Captain. And taking the dice upin the caster 
he shook them with a ed hand 
dropped them on the beard The throw 
seven 
Phe Vicomite 
tossed the 
dow The 
in Silvery sheen on oa 


With the liuht 


coolness of the 


saidthe Vicomite 
assented the 


pract and 


Was 


took u 


berter it 


inal, as he 
the win 
ithwart it fell 
of the floor 
something of the silence and 

Might entered and 
appealed to him For a few seconds he hesi 
tated He even mack 
the box on the table But the good imstinet 
farted It was toe late, amd with a muttered 
word, which his dry lips refused te articu 
late, he threw the 


pr thre easter 
chice vianeed at 
shining 


few feet 


mienorligehit 


also, 


iat he would replace 


dice Seven 


e 


Neither ef the men spoke, but the Captain 
rattled the cubes, and again flung them on the 
table, this time with a slight air of bravado 
Phev rolled one over the other and lav still, 
Seven again 

The voung Vicomte’s brow was damp, and 
his face pale and drawn. He forced a qua 
vering laugh, and with an unsteady hand took 


his turn Phe dice fell far apart, and lay 
where they fell Six 

Phe winner nodded gravely “ The luck 
is still with me he sard. keeping his eves on 


' 
the table that the light of tr imply which had 
suddenly leaped into them might n 


When do vou ! k 
\ mite 


. 


ot be seen, 


hin ind 


EVENING POST 


“Very well.” 

‘We quite understand one another,’’ con- 
tinued the winner, eyeing his man watch- 
fully, and speaking with more urgency. ee 
may depend on you, M. le Vicomte?”’ 

“The Lanthenons have never been want- 
ing to their word,’ the young nobleman 
answered, stung into sudden haughtiness. 

If 1 live, I will put) Lusigny into your 
hands, M. le Capitaine. Afterward I will 
do my best to recover it—in another way.”’ 

‘| shall be entirely at your disposal,”’ 
replied the Captain, bowing lightly, And in 
a moment he was alone—alone with his 
triumph, his ambition, his hopes for the 
future—alone with the greatness to which his 
capture of Lusigny was to be the first step, 
and which he should enjoy not a whit the less 
because as yet fortune had dealt out to him 
more blows than caresses, and he was still, at 
forty, after a score of years of roughest ser- 
vice, the governor of a paltry country town. 


@ 


Meanwhile, in the darkness of narrow 
streets, the Vicomte was making his way to 
his lodgings in a state of despair and unhap- 
piness most difficult to describe, Chilled, 
sobered and affrighted he looked back and 
saw how he had thrown for all and lost all, 
how he had saved the dregs of his fortune at 
the expense of his loyalty, how he had seen a 
way of escape and lost it forever! 

Worn out and exhausted, he entered his 
lodgings, and, securing the door behind him, 
stumbled up the stone stairs and entered his 
room. The impulse to confide his misfor- 
tunes to some one was so strong upon him 
that he was glad to see a dark form half sit- 
ting, half lying, in a chair before the dying 
embers of a wood fire. In those days a 
man’s natural confidant was his valet; the 
follower, half- friend, half-servant, who had 
been born on his estate, who lay on a pallet 
at the foot of his bed, who carried his billets- 
doux and held his cloak at the duello, who 
rode near his stirrup in fight and nursed him 
in illness, who advised him in the choice of 
a wife, and lied in support of his suit. 

The young Vicomte flung his cloak over a 
chair. ‘* Get up, you raseal!’’ he cried, 
impatiently. ‘ You pig, you dog!’ he con- 
tinued, with increasing anger. ‘‘ Sleeping 
there as though your master were not ruined 
by that scoundrel of a Breton! Bah!’ he 
added, gazing bitterly at his follower, ‘S you 
are of the canai//e, and have neither honor to 
lose nor a town to betray !’” 

The sleeping man moved in his chair and 


half turned. The Vicomte, his patience 
exhausted, snatched his bonnet from his 
head, and threw it on the ground. ‘* Will 


you listen?’ he said. ‘‘ Or go, if you choose, 
look for another master. Tam ruined! Do 
you hear? Ruined, Gil! I have lost all— 
money, land, Lusigny itself, at the dice! ’’ 

The man, aroused at last, stooped with a 
lazy movement, and, picking up his hat, 
dusted it with his hand, and rose with a yawn 
to his feet 

‘Tam afraid, Vicomte,’’ he said, histones, 
quict as they were, sounding like thunder in 
the Vicomte’s astonished ears, ‘ I am afraid 
that if you have lost Lusigny, you have lost 


something that was not yours to lose! 


o 


As he spoke he struck the embers with his 
foot, and the fire, blazing up, shone on his 
face. The Vicomte saw, with unutterable 
confusion and dismay, that the man before 
him was not Gil at all, but the last person in 
the world to whom he should have betrayed 
himself The astute, smiling eyes, the 
aquiline nose, the high forehead and project- 
ing chin, which the short beard and mustache 
scarcely concealed, were only too well known 
tohim. He stepped back with a cry of hor- 
ror,“ Sire!’ he said, and then his tongue 
failed him. He stood silent pale, convicted, 
his chin on his breast. The man to whom he 
had confessed his treachery was the master 
whom he had conspired to betray. 

“IT had suspected something of this,” 
Henry of Navarre continued, after a pause, a 
tinge of irony in his tone.  ‘‘ Rosny told me 
that that old fox, the Captain of Créance, was 
affecting your company a good deal, M. le 
Vicomte, and I find that, as usual, his suspi- 
cions were well founded. What with a gentle- 
man, who shall be nameless, who has bartered 
a ford and a castle for the favor of Mlle. de 
Luynes, and yourself, I am blest with some 
faithful followers! For shame!’’ he = con- 
tinued, seating himself with dignity. ‘' Have 
you nothing to say for yourself? ’’ 


The young noble stood with his head 
bowed, his face white. This was ruin, 
indeed, absolutely irremediable. ‘‘ Sire,” 


he said at last, ‘* Your Majesty has a right to 
my life, not to my honor.”’ 

“Your honor! "’ quoth Henry, with biting 
contempt 

The young man started, and for a second 
his cheek flamed under the well-deserved 
reproach; but he recovered himself. ‘* My 
debt to Your Majesty,’ he said, ‘1 am will 
Ing to pay 


Since pay you must,’’ Henry muttered 
softly 
But I claim to pay also my debt to the 


Captain of Créance 


«>t the king answers So you would 
have me tak 1 rth ‘ fe, and give up 
] Isiygdny 

la ir ha 

Pish, sir! Henry replied in angry aston 

hment You talk like a child Such an 
offer, Mo de Lanthenon, is folly, and you 
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know it. Now, listen to me. It was luc} 

for you that I came in to-night, intendj z 
question you. Your madness is known ie “ 
only, and I am willing to overlook jt De 
you hear? Cheer up, therefore, and be 4 
man. You are young; I forgive you. This 
shall be between you and me only ” an 
young prince continued, his eyes s. ftening . 
the other’s head drooped, “and you need 
think no more of it until the day when I shall 
say to you, ‘Now, M. de Lanthenon for 
France and for Henry, strike!’ "’ 

He rose as the last word passed his li 
and held out his hand. The Vicomte fel] _ 
one knee, and kissed it reverently, then 
sprang to his feet again. “‘ Sire,” he said 
standing erect, his eyes shining, “you have 
punished me heavily, more heavily than was 
needful. There is only one way in which | 
can show my gratitude, and that is by rid. 
ding you of a servant who can never again 
look your enemies in the face.’’ 

“What new folly is this?” said Henry 
sternly. ‘‘ Do you not understand that | 
have forgiven you ?’’ 

‘* Therefore, I cannot give up Lusigny, and 
I must acquit myself of my debt to the 
Captain of Créance in the only way which 
remains,’’ replied the young man, firmly. 
‘* Death is not so hard that 1 would not meet 
it thrice over rather than again betray my 
trust.’’ = 

“This is midsummer madness,”’ said the 
King hotly. 

** Possibly,’’ replied the Vicomte, without 
emotion; ‘‘yet of a kind to which Your 
Majesty is not altogether a stranger."’ 


° 


The words appealed strong!y to that love 
of the chivalrous which formed part of the 
King’s nature, and was one cause alike of his 
weakness and his strength, which, in its 
more extravagant flights, gave opportunity 
after opportunity to his enemies; in its 
nobler and saner expressions, won victories 
which all his astuteness and diplomacy could 
not have compassed. He stood looking with 
half-hidden admiration at the man whom two 
minutes before he had despised. 

“IT think you are in jest,’’ he said. 

“No, sire,’? the young man answered 
gravely. ‘‘ Inmy country they have a proverb 
about us. ‘The Lanthenons,’ say they, 
‘have ever been bad players, but good 
payers.’ I will not be the first to be worse 
than my name.’’ 

He spoke with so quiet a determination 
that the King was staggered, and for a minute 
or two he paced the room in silence, inwardly 
reviling the generous obstinacy of his weak: 
kneed supporter, yet unable to withhold his 
admiration from it. At length he stopped, 
with a low, abrupt exclamation. 

‘Wait!’ he cried. ‘I have it! J entre 
Saint Gris, man, I have it!’’ His eyes 
sparkled, and with a gentle laugh he hit the 
table a sounding blow. ‘‘ Ha! ha! I have 
it!’’ he repeated joyously. 

The young noble gazed at him in surprise, 
half sullen, half incredulous. But when 
Henry, in low, rapid tones, had expounded 
his plan, the Vicomte’s face underwent a 
change. Hope and life sprang into it. The 
blood flew to his cheeks. His whole aspect 
softened. In a moment he was on his knee, 
mumbling the King’s hand, his eyes full of 
joy and gratitude. After that the two talked 
long, the murmur of their voices broken more 
than once by the ripple of laughter 

When they, at length, separated, and Henry, 
his face hidden by the folds of his cloak, 
had stolen away to his lodgings, the Vicomte 
threw open his window and looked out on the 
night. The moon had set, but the stars still 
shone peacefully in the dark canopy above 
He remembered ona sudden, his throat chok- 
ing with silent, repressed emotion, that he 
was looking toward his home—the stiff, gray 
pile among the beech woods of Navarre 
which had been in his family since the days 
of Saint Louis, and which he had so lightly 
risked. And he registered a vow in !!s heart 
that of all Henry’s servants he would hence 
forth be among the most faithful 


° 

Meanwhile, the Captain of Crvne = 
enjoying the sweets of coming triump!. He 
did not look out into the night, it Is true, -. 
pacing up and down the room, he asc 
and calculated, considering how !« might 
make the most of his success. At te same 
time he knew that he could be sure ' i 
until Lusigny was actually his, and °° spen 
the next few days in considerable > — 
But no hitch oceurred. The Vico! ae F 
the necessary communications to ||! we 
men in his own pay informed him" pen vee 
tions ordered by the Governor ©! + sigh) 
which left him in no doubt that loser 
intended to pay his debt. = he 

It was, therefore, with a heart at) ee 
with anticipation that the Captain! ou : 
Créance two hours before midn'- . 
evening eight days later. The . 1 
dark, but he knew the road we! bin 
with him a powerful force, com)” oe 


with thirty of his own garrison peters 
fellows, and in part of sixscor: Ae 
lent him by the Governor of Mont ‘ 
the Vicomte had undertaken tv 
under some pretense or other 
command, and to have on 
opened by a trusty hand, the ‘ 
along in excellent spirits and st 

with approval the dark line of his 
they plodded past him the jing ; 
ringing sw 


\\ 


ol 


swords and corselets 
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, 1s. He looked for an easy victory; but 
ee not any slight misadventure that would 


. ») of his prey. As his company wound 
the riverside, their accoutrements 
pe doin the stream, or passed into the 
bla i adow of the olive grove which stands 
ys st of Lusigny, he felt little doubt of 
hs ass of his enterprise—that is, if 
there were no treachery. 
rh. troopers had searcely halted under the 
last Jump of trees before a figure detached 


teelf from one of the largest trunks and ad- 
vanced to their leader's rein, The Captain 
caw with surprise that it was the Vicomte 
himself. Fora second he thought something 
had gone wrong, but the young noble’s first 


words reassured him that all was well. 


® 


it is all right,’’ M. de Lanthenon whis- 
pered, as the Captain bent downto him. ‘I 
have kept my word, and I think that there 
will be no resistance. The planks for cross- 
ing the moat le opposite the gate. Knock 
thrice at the latter, and it will be opened. 
There are not fifty armed men in the place.’’ 
‘Good!’ the Captain answered, in the 
same cautious tone. ‘* But you ” 
I am believed to be elsewhere, and must 
be gone I have far to ride to-night. 





g 
Farewell! 
rill we meet again,’’ the Captain 
answered, and with that his ally glided away 
and was lost in the darkness. A moment 
of suspense, While one and another shivered 
for there is that in a night attack which 
touches the nerves of the stoutest—and the 
planks were found, and as quietly as possible 
laid across the moat. This was so success- 
fully done that it evoked no challenge, and 
the Captain, crossing quickly with some 
picked men, stood almost in the twinkling of 
an eve under the shadow of the gateway. 
Still no sound was heard save the hurried 
breathing of those at his elbow or the stealthy 
tread of others crossing. Cautiously he 
knocked three times and waited. The third 
rap had searcely sounded before the gate 
rolled silently open, and he sprang in, fol- 
lowed by his men, 

So far, so good. A glance at the empty 
street and the porter’s pale face told him at 
once that the Vicomte had kept his word. 
But he was too old a soldier to take anything 
for granted, and forming up his men as 
quickly as they entered, he allowed no one to 
advance until all were inside, and then, his 
trumpet sounding a wild note of defiance, 
his force sprang forward in two compact 
bodies, and in a moment the town awoke 
to tind itself in the hands of the enemy. 

\s the Vicomte had promised, there was 
no resistance. In the small keep a score of 
men did, indeed, run to arms, but only to lay 
them down without striking a blow when 
they became aware of the force opposed to 
them Their leader, sullenly acquiescing, 
vave up his sword and the keys of the town 
to the victorious Captain, who, as he sat his 
horse inthe middle of the market-place, giv- 
ing lis orders and sending off riders with the 
news, already saw himself in fancy Governor 
ofa Province and Knight of the Holy Ghost. 
lo his lucky hazard with the dice and the 
shrewd bargain he had made with the callow 
Governor of Lusigny he owed his great step in 
the direction of the attainment of his ambi- 
tion Would he ever realize that ambition? 
Yea day and night he must plan for it, work 
for it. live for it, make it his only thought. 


° 


\s the red light of the torches fell on steel 
Caps and polished hauberks, on the serried 
ranks of pikemen, and the circle of white- 
laced townsmen, the picturesque old square 
locked doubly picturesque. Every five min- 
utes with a clatter of iron on the rough pave 
ind a shower of sparks, a horseman 
“prov away to tell the news in other towns. 


Mien 


Ss enly the low murmur of voices was 
hy a new sound, the hurried clang of 
not departing, but arriving. There 

“ inething in the noise that made the 
( prick his ears, and secured for the 
! ir a speedy passage through the 
r Even at the last the man did not 
spar horse, but spurring to the Captain’s 
sce then, and then only, sprang to the 
Kr | His face was pale, his eyes were 


ot 


His right arm was bound up in 
‘ained cloths. With an oath of amaze- 
the Captain recognized the officer 

had left in charge of Créance, and 
red out, ‘* What is it?” 

vey have got Créance! "’ the man gasped, 

They have got Créance!”’ 
0?" the Captain shrieked, his face 
pur with rage. 
little man of Béarn! He assaulted 
indred strong an hour after you left, 

! the gate down before we could fire a 

hots. We did what we could, but we 

it one to seven."’ 
t biack in the face, the Captain 
nother frightful oath. It was not only 

S4W governorship and honors vanish 
o the-wisps, but that he saw even 

iuickly that he had made himself 

shing stock of a kingdom! And he 

'o this day, among the stories which 

ern French love to tell of the 
l astuteness of the great Henry 

more frequently told, or more 
1ughed over, than that of the 
inge of Créance for Lusigny 
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HOSE persons who have the honor to 
dine with Queen Victoria receive 
a note which reads something like 
this: 

“ The lord steward is commanded by Her Imperial 
ey = to invite Mr. to dine at Windsor Castle 
on Saturday the twentv-seventh of November, eight- 
een hundred and ninety-seven, at 9 o'clock P. M., 
and to remain the night.”’ 

Inclosed with the invitation, which is writ- 
ten with a per in old-fashioned script upon 
a large card, is a smaller card, which reads: 

** Paddington Station, 5:10 P.M. Please hand this 
to the guard.” 

It is customary and necessary to respond at 
once to an invitation from the Queen, and all 
other engagements must be canceled. Noth 
ing but serious illness is considered a suffi 
cient reason for declining to obey her com 
mands, and they are not issued to sick 
persons. Before the lord steward sends out 
one of these invitations he takes care to 
ascertain whether the person to whom it is 
addressed is in England and able to accept 
The proper form for acceptance is: 

“Mr, ——— accepts with great pleasure the invita- 
tion of Her Imperial Majesty to dine at Windsor 
Castle at nine o'clock on the evening of November 
twenty-seventh.”’ 
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Upon arriving at Paddington Station at five 
“o'clock on the afternoon of the dinner the 
guest presents his card to the station-master 
or one of the guards, and is escorted to a 
special car bearing the Royal coat-of-arms 
and furnished with unusual luxuriance 
Sometimes, when there are a number of 
guests, there is a special train. Gentlemen 
are accompanied by valets and ladies by 
maids, and the servants have their own apart 
ment inthe car. The ride to Windsor on the 
quickest trains occupies forty minutes, and 
usually an hour. The distance is twenty- 
four miles. Upon arriving there the guests 
find a number of footmen and other servants. 
One footman is told off for each guest, takes 
charge of his luggage, escorts him to his 
carriage and looks after him, or her, if it is a 
lady, until he or she is safely aboard the 
train for London the next morning. The 
entire party travels deadhead, and the 
expense is charged to the Minister of the 
Household. 

The lord steward receives the guests as 
they reach the castle and directs them to 
their apartments, which include a sitting 
room, a bedroom, a dressing-room and a 
bath. When the guest is a lady there is 
always a maid in attendance. — It is not con 
sidered proper to leave the rooms until 
called for, and the guests amuse themselves 
the best they can. Her Majesty is the soul 
of punctuality. She keeps her appointments 
on the dot and expects her subjects to do the 
same. If a guest is ever late, he or she is 
sentenced to perpetual banishment from the 
Royal presence. No matter what his rank 
or influence, he never receives another invi 
tation to the castle, and, therefore, the 
attendants are in the habit of admonishing 
guests as to the necessity of being dressed in 
time. They have fully two hours and a half 
after their arrival, and have no excuse for 
tardiness on the score of time 
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Precisely at a quarter before nine a lady 
in-waiting calls at the apartments of cach 
lady guest, and a gentleman-in waiting a’ 
those of a gentleman guest, to escort them to 
the reception-room and present them to each 
other. Each gentleman is informed by his 
escort whom he is to have the pleasure of 
taking to the table, and is properly intro 
duced. He is also shown on a diagram the 
seat he is to occupy at the table. After 
these preliminaries are over the porticres 
that hide the second reception room are 
thrown back to disclose the lord steward, in 
full court dress, with his gorgeous staff of 
officers, standing beside a stout, red-faced 
little woman, who sits on the edge of a great 
gilt chair. By her side are usually two or 
three Princesses and maids of honor, and 
often one or more of her sons or sons in-law 
The guests then form a procession in the 
order of their rank and pass before Her 
Majesty, who offers her hand to them and 
murmurs a few pleasant words. Loyal sub 
jects always kiss the seams upon the back of 
her white glove, but she does not like to 
have Americans do so, because she knows 
that this ancient custom is not in vogue in 
our country. Therefore, when she with 
holds her hand from an American guest it Is 
an act of courtesy rather than a slight 
Americans are usually informed in advance 
by their attendants of this peculiarity and 
are prepared for it 

There is no time for conversation. Only a 
few words are exchanged Her Majesty u 
ally asks Americans about the he alth of tl 
President and his wife, and expresse 


interest in their welfare If there | 
a notable incident or event in the Unite 
States she may allude to it, for she kee; 


Dining with Queen Victoria 
ROYAL ETIQUETTE AT WINDSOR CASTLE 
By Wilham FElroy Curtis 
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well informed concerning current events 
Sometimes she invites a guest to take a seat 
beside her, which is a mark of unusual dis 
tinction that was conferred upon Mrs. Grant 
when she and the General were visiting 
Windsor some years ago, and spon Mrs, 
John Hay, wife of the American Ambassador, 
during the jubilee ceremonies last spring. 
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When those in the party have all passed 
in review they proceed in the same order to 
the dining-room, and each stands beside his 
chair until the Queen enters on the arm of 
one of her sons or sons-in-law, or in their 
absence on the arm of a maid-of- honor. She 
is always dressed in black or gray. If in 
black, she wears white gloves. If in gray, 
black gloves. She carries an ebony, gold 
headed cane. Usually two East) Indian 
servants, in brilliant native costume, follow 
her and wait upon her at the table. Before 
Her Majesty takes her seat one of the Court 
chaplains says grace. She never sits with 
her guests, but has a small round table at the 
end of the room near the door, and seldom 
has more than one companion, who may be 
one of her daughters or the senior maid of 
honor, or lady-in-waiting. This is due to 
Her Majesty's feeble health. She cannot sit 
through a long dinner and quietly slips out 
before the guests have half finished Nor 
does she take the food that is served to 
them. A few plain and simple dishes are 
provided for her repast—soup, fish, roast 
beef or mutton, with a salad and sweets 
At the main table a long French dinner is 
served of ten courses. There is a waiter for 
every two persons, and they move with mili 
tary precision Their livery is a searlet 
dress-coat with brass buttons, trimmed with 
gold lace, blue velvet short trousers, with 
gold braid along the seams, white silk stock 
ings and patent-leather shoes, with gold 
buckles. The guests are in court dress, and 
the gowns of the ladies must be cut in a 
certain way. American gentlemen and other 
commoners must wear black swallow-tail 
coats, white silk low cut vests, knee breeches, 
black silk stockings and patent leather 
pumps. Noexception to this rule is allowed 
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The table service is gold plate purchased 
by George IV at a cost of several millions of 
dollars. It) is large enough to dine one 
hundred and twenty persons, but more than 
forty are seldom invited It is said that the 
gold and silver plate in] Windsor Castle is 
worth at least $10,000,000. Great chests of 
it are mever used. This belongs to” the 
Government. The furnishings at Balmoral 
and Osborne palaces belong to the Queen's 
private estate. Among the decorations that 
invariably appear upon the table at) state 
dinners are two immense flagons of gold, set 
with precious stones, that were captured 
from the Spanish Armada at the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and a famous wine cooler 
that was presented to George IV, and is said 
to have cost $35,000, often occupies the 
centre of the table. A peacock made of gold 
and precious stones is a favorite of the 
Queen. It was made in India and presented 
to her on the occasion of her fiftieth anniver 


sary. Another of her favorite ornaments 
is a tiger's head of gold with immense rubies 
for eyes and diamonds for teeth It also 


came from India and was a jubilee gift 
If Her Majesty is feeling well the guests 
find her in the drawing room when they 
retire from the table, and there is usually a 
program of music for their entertamment, 
which she thoroughly enjoys. Sometimes 
she asks a guest to sit at her side, and I 
know a pretty American yirl whose hand 
she held in her own ino an affectionate way 
for half an hour one evening, and whom she 
kissed on both cheeks as she retired at the 
close of the evening 
hope to see you again, my dear,’’ said 
the Queen of England and Empress of India 
I shall send for you to spend a day with me 
very soon, and want you all to myself,’ and 
sure enough she did, and the young Yankee 
damsel was not only with the Queen all day, 
but drove with ber in the park and slept that 
night in a room adjoining the Imperial bed 
chamber. The Royal treatment of this youny 
lady emphasizes the fact that, of late, Her 
Majesty has been particularly gracious to 
other American girls. This kindliness of 
manner was especially noticed in the case of 
Consuelo Vanderbilt) When, after her mar 


riage she was presente doas the Douche of 

Marlborough to the Queen ome of the 

English papers laid stre iponm the long 

time and cordial way Her Majesty mtinued 

in conversation with the“new brid to tl 
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If I Could Choose 
By May Riley Smith 


WOULD not dare, though it were offered me, 
To plan my lot for but a single day, 
So sure am I that all my life would be 
Marked with a blot in token of my sway 


But were it granted me this day to choose 

One shining bead from the world's jeweled string, 
Favor and fortune | would quick refuse 

To grasp a richer and more costly thing 


With this brave talisman upon my breast, 
I could be ruler of my rebel soul, 

To own this gem is to command the rest . 
It is the Kohinoor called Self Control! 


It is the sesame to broad estates, 
To peaceful slopes and mountains blue and fair. 
Calm-browed Content beyond its border waits, 
And even Love sits in the sunshine there 


No sullen faces frown upon the street, 
No grated windows, no grim prison walls ; 
No clanking chains are bound on convict’s feet, 
And on the ear no angry discord falls 


My life's swilt river widens to the sea, 
The careless babble of the brook is past , 
A few late roses blossom still for me, 
tut spring is gone, and summer cannot last 


Had T begun with morning's rosy strength 

lo seek the flower that on life's summit grows, 
I might have found my edelweiss at length, 

And on the purple heights have gained repose 


But | have loitered, and the hour ts late 
Worn are my feet and weary is my hand, 
Tecan but push ajar the massive gate 
I can but look inte the Beulah Land 


But, friends, if my poor tove could have its way 
And blossom into blessing on each soul, 
This is the very prayer that I should pray 
“Grant to men’s lives the power of self-control 
Collected Poems 
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John WW’. Mackay's Grasshopper 
a W. MACKAY, the mining millionaire, 


has in his employ at Carson, Nevada, an 

expert named Maurice Hoethich, who always 
offers to back bis opinion by betting This, 
says a writer in’ The Million, annoys Mr 
Mackay, who does not like to be disputed, 
and is further fretted by the fact that Hloothioh 
usually proves to be in the right 

One day Hoethoh was playing with an 
cnormous grasshopper It could jump over 
twenty feet, and he said) “TT ped you fifty 
dollars, Mr. Mackay, dot you can’t find a 
hopper to peat him. | Mackay sent a trusted 
emissary down to Carson Valley to secure 
a contestant. The man spent nearly a week 
catching hoppers, and reported that the best 
gait any of them made was seventeen feet 
He doubted if a bigyer jumper could be 
found anywhere 

The next day he arrived with about a 
dozen hoppers, and Mackay gave them quar 
ters in his rooms as Vanderbilt would) stable 
his stud hah had a cigar box to bimself, 
and every morning they were taken out and 
put through their paces Tt was unpossible, 
however, to get one to jump over eighteen 
feet. Mackay was in despair, but one morn 
Ing ahopper sniffed ata bottle of ammenia 
onthe table and immediately jumped thirty 
feet 

Next day Mackay announced to Ploeflich 
that he was ready for the match The 
expert came an hour before the tine with his 
pet hopper Not finding Miackiay oun, de 
noticed the bottle of amunonis \odigehit 
broke upon hum Corcaboboinngye three bocottle bie 
rushed to a clbriup store threw away the 
ammonia, and ordered it to bee filled wath 
chloroform 

Mackay soon arrived) with balf a dozen 
mining superintendents, whom he ayited te 
see him have some fun with Phoethieh Phiey 
were hardly seated when Phoethel came in 
with the bopper ina cigar box under by 


arm I vas a leetle late, Mr Mackay, taut 
Dom here mid der hopper acd der com Ile 
listed chown the money, wt cho owa eoryed ! 
promptly Miarckay pot) beeline mre bn 
and) Jet his bepper seth at) the arena 
bottle Which beld) Phoetheh Chlorotonrn 
Time being cabled, the bopper vere: poli | 
side by sid conn thre priasea ated cat tl sere 
(i each one was touched) om the teach 
with oa straw Phoethheh’s entry reed 
twenty four feet Mackay yiaave t vA 
lurch of some four aiches, and. folduny ha 


legs, fell fast castes p and dost thre beet 
eee 
When Brides Did Not Wear White 


Hk months of May and Jute are ktiown 
throuyvhout the world as those iam which 


more marriages take place than am any 
others Jt is interesting, therefore, to met 
that the chore of white for wedding clr 
Is COM paratiys ly to modern fash nN I} 
Roman brict wore yellow med oomon t 
kastern countries pink as the bridal color 
Jouring the Middle Ages and the Kena in 
brides wore pure crimson It ‘ Murs 
Stuart who first changed the color of brid 
varment At hier mrarricgy sith Fran I wf 
branes int . ati it s { 
the altar hut Doe faor th, yrecat of of ‘ 

J diarnae she wa 

with a train Popa Pet 

ird nN ] 
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The luture British Empire 
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yvram meant 
The 
raagerdly di wy are d 
inte pasture 


rain 


mipeorted 


Tbe te 
tripe tren ter thee 
petty farmers of 


ultanmt celigee of cheap 
Italian ayriculturist 
Italy 
Lana Wai 


veh aratole turned 


We are witnessing an analogous change in 
bored ter ebay It is oly pet for her to 
jport yrain from: beyond the ocean than te 
Hoon her own sor, comsequenthy th 
lomand for farming Land as cdecreastoge, the 
of such land are falling. and the area 

of tandounder the plough os dw rod bing In 


mtey bony hand 
suffered te her 
wulomeration of 


the disappearance of ter proc 
bound te suffer, as) Rene 
which the 


workmen nomi feeturing tow 


chee Deane dew 
will by ne 


means make good as time advanecs 
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races in Asia 
useful and not 


Peng alese 
If thes, auaxtharies are to lu 


danyeren t ‘ ential that there should 
be a comtit ws rivalry between the British 
md tt nat diet that they should 

ire hard ps and danger Mr Hlodgkin 
{eresec that ould the day come when 
bong hmen think that they may sit at home 
it case, leaving A it s and Africans to do 
the fighting for them and take all the hard 


kre ke the will Jose their world wide 
kimpire with all its prestige 
° 
Mr Hodykin thinks he can desery a bright 
de as wellas a dark side, of the picture 
ad be tries to find some ground of reassur 
ince and of hope in the Engh h National 
haracter, in its love of fair play, and in its 
ther distinguishing traits of putience truth 
file sted comiriage He recognizes, how 
ever that the traits may fade and 
‘ ' r that the character of a nation 
like that of an individual, may change, and 
that there are many influences at work which 
miay tetid to etie ry ate and degrade 
boovlishenen. to destroy their love of truth 
wud toposon the fountains of their family 
life He pots out that every civilized-race 
that tne nto contact with barbarism—and 
nee Pot net esen the Roman, has had more of 
ph contact than the English isin danger 
{ ny its moral balance, owing to the case 
th which it can push the barbarian out of 
t peatl Thi lo of moral balance may be 
non the frenzied seltishness which used to 
wk the treatoment of the mative of Tnedta 
t fiws tran of thr wents of th British 
} It 1 Compan ind which even now 
t ittiach ome bkonglishmen oom thers 
‘ sith the matives of South Africa 
V's! ih corroding fluences can be 
full rr ted, and the fibre of the 
Nationa racter kept undissolved, even Mr 
Heodvkin whois imelined to optimistic con 


mold admit that the downfall of 


the Brotish bampire cannot be long averted 
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Hlow We Decetve Ourselves 
our Own tastes the 


A hay tendency te make 
tandards and our own characters the 
and strenyth, says 


both general and deep. Most 
extent te 


normal types of soundnes 
The Outlook, 1 


of us are probably unaware of the 


which we unconsciously thatter ourselves by 
giving prominence to our particular way of 
meeting events and dealing with them 
Absolute honesty with ourselves is) a very 
fare virtue. most of us shield ourselves from 
Clear, uncompromising, relentless truth It 
is sometimes both pathetie and amusing to 
hear the entirely unconscious CxXpressrons 


of concert which come from the lips of those 


who have no thought of betraying their own 


self satisfaction Phis ver of coneeit runs, 
is ao rule, through all ovr comment upon 
other poople. as we sagely reflect on their 
hatats and characteristics, we continually pay 


inferential compliments to ourselves 
If we savoof a netzhbor that he las won 
derful tact and skill in dealing with poop 


that hie avoids collistons and secures his 
ends by pervading frrendiin nd Courtess 
4< afer agunite likely to add I can't de 
thasnrs that woos I have to peak out and 
het poople know preemely what To think 

the onference beige. of Course. that there is 
itkind of heroie truthfulness incus which 


uur neighbor lack It is Suevestive to mote 
that the manwho Tavs this particular balm 
to I heart is very often the kind of man 
wl ilwa firrimy Up Use less and foolish 
mimosity bw lack of courtesy and considera 
thon Pheman who deliwhts to eall himself 
plait amd blunt as often called by his netgh 
bors «f irt ws canned rick ind his netwh 
beors at V often sound in-their judgement 
Vr m oof tact doe Hot imply the 
faintest touch oof dosincerttv, and the man 
! stat ik | mind iS often 
\ thes \ Witliout prrnse ny iny 
re 1 fo truthfulness \ very 
4 il pret mot kely to credit) herself 
t peytastac Hsitivene when she miayv be 
cong woustv lacking in that | somewhat 
' quality mda very calm person 
| eto speak of her feelings as quiet but 
deep Phus we fall into the habit of flatter 
ing ourselves at the expense of those who 
clifher from 4 md we need te set a wateh 
perth cnarselye \ trained car will detect 
a false note inthe voter, a clear intelligence 
protect Us cven from: unconscious conceit 


The Great Area of Alaska 


= ireaof the United States before the 
purchase of Alaska, savs the Overland 
M 


nithiv, wa 133.0606 square miles; Alaska 


ntaine » square miles of mainland 
juare miles of the Aleutian Islands 

ined mee Square miles of other island i 
etal of ' quare miles. or one-fifth of 
7 irea of the rest of the United States it 
’ ' t! ire ( i Oregon 
\N l ! Mau pal New \ h 
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tell me any of your doubts; 
I have enough of my own; tell me 
something to confirm me."’ This 
well known remark of Goethe is 
well worth heeding by the ministers of Jesus 


Christ in these days. The air is pretty 
well charged with skepticism already, 
and the only antidute is positive, Heaven- 


sent truth vindicated by actual experience. 
Certainly there is not such a superabundance 
of faith in Gead's Word that any minister 
can run the risk of reducing it by a reckless 
style of Biblical ecriticism.’’ Preaching 
ought to confirm faith—never unsettle it. 


had an extended series of 
“ourses on The Bible as a 
by an eminent clergyman of New 


Last year we 
elabeor ite a 
Literature 


York His audiences were large, and his 
ermons were published in full in a lead 
ing daily pournal When the course was 


assectation to 
by a public 
the 
responsibility 


completed, the ecclesiasty al 


which the clergyman belonged 
ited the teachings of 


disclaimed all 


resolution reqauuds 


ermet sruel 


for them Nine tenths of all the evangelical 
people of Brooklyn deeply lamented the 
delivery of those sermons; for they very 
property felt that such handling of God's 
blessed Werd by an ordained preacher of 
that Wer was calenlated to shake confi 
dence ints perfect inspiration, infallibility 


Preaching that con 
SEnneTs makes Christians 
vrieve is not likely to be followed by an out 
pouring of the Hely Spirit. When faith in 
God's Word has been seriously shaken, it is 
not easy to rebuild and confirm it. 

The same mischief that is wrought in the 
pulpit is often wrought in these days by the 
pen My attention has been called lately to 
an elaborate work on the New Testament by 
an able and erudite professor in one of the 
theological seminaries. The writer abounds 
in doubts Hie mingles doubts and denials. 
He denies that the Apostle Peter ever wrote 
the epistles attributed to him, cr that the 
Apostle John wrote the fourth Gospel. He 
doubts the entire historical accuracy cf the 
“Acts of the Apostles,’ and is not by any 
means sure that the crucified bedy of cur 
blessed Lord ever actually rose again from 
the sepulchre! These and many other speci 
mens of the new school of so-called “ higher 
criticism are calculated to give an inexperi- 
young minister an ague fit. Twenty 
vears avo Doctor MeCosh said to me, ‘' The 
fight that is coming on is, whether we have 
got any Bible Let any minister ascend his 
pulpit with his perfect faith in’ The Book 
unsettled ind he is likely to unsettle the 
faith of half his conyrevation 

Anud all the confident boastings of the 
school of compcetural criticism, Iam tempted 
to ask whether such masters in Israel as 
Luther, Calsan, Knox and Chalmers—such 
ministers as kdwards, and Candlish, and the 
Alexanders, and Skinner, and Hodge, and 
Maclaren, and Spurgeon were ignoramuses ? 


sutheority 
and 


carved Dory anne 
verts ne 


enced 


Did they regard veritably inspired reve 
latins by the Holy Spirit what are now 

proved tobe myths or sacred legends, 
or untrustworthy dufa’ Has it been 


such colossal discoverers as 


md Kuenen and Driver to flood 


reserved for 
We lihausen 


the world with the first real knowledge of 
What the Bible is, and how it is to be under 
stood and how it should be interpreted ? 

° 


One thing that puzzles me is that the 
teachings of all those ignoramuses wrought 
homighty results, and have been attended 


Divine 
been con 
while the teach 
modern d/uminati only seem to 

and 


~ the 
Moriads of souls have 
verted by their teachings 
mgs of the 

unsettle faith 


by such signal testimonies of 


blesspnng ' 


are as barren of spiritual 
east wind! What) minister 
himself for a revival in his 
church by praying that God would open his 
that part of his Bible is only a 


results as the 


would pre prare 


eves tor see 


myth, and that even the resurrection of his 
Lord was a very doubtful matter? Christ 
bade His disciples pray, Increase our 
faith Phe praver of this new) school of 
rities is Increase our doubts! 
Netonly as there an increasing effort to 
unsettle the popular faith in the infallibility 
nd Divine authority of God's Holy Word: 
there ts a growing tendency to a cheap dis 
paragement of all creeds Phe older the 
creed the more it is disparaged. Now a 
Creed is supposed to be an expression of such 
lead trutl i i gowmd man believes 
honestly and 1 ds on It is his soul's 
sorking thee I workit growing 
! 1 profit by them 
! { { ni sident 
; at a 
| A tew 


The Preaching that Unsettles 
THE WORLD NEEDS STRENGTH, NOT DOUBT 
By Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 





weeks ago, at a great semicentennial 
bration of a certain church in thj< 
notable minister from Boston declared th 
the system taught in the \W, stenieae 
Standards is “‘ utterly gone already And 
while this Boston Gamaliel was pror ounce} 
its epitaph, the fourth denomination on on 
globe in point of numbers was «; lebratj : 
joyfully the two hundred and fifticch ra 
versary of the formation of the \W, stminster 
Catechism! The longevity and th. power of 
that catechism lie in its exaltation of God's 
sovereignty, of the infallibility of His 
revealed Word, and of the efficacy «of Christ's 
cross in the redemption of a world of sinners 
It is atonic system of doctrine: jt confirms 
and vertebrates those who acces it 
Let me suggest to all my young brethren 
that if they hope to convert sinners and edify 
Christians they must take a strong and 
unhesitating grasp on God's Word. and have 


Cele. 
city, a 


a clear, well-defined system of Biblical 
theology. Your business is net to unsettle 
faith, but to strengthen it. Stick to the old. 
well-tried, Heaven-blessed Gospel Keep 
the medern fogs out of your study As a 
wise man has said, ‘* You may have your 
beliefs and have your doubts. Believe your 
beliefs, and doubt your doubts Never 


doubt your beliefs, and never believe your 
doubts."" Then you may hope to build upa 
solid church on Jesus Christ as th 
stone.—-The Watchman 


corner 
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Helpful Words for Living 


WISDOM OF BEST THINKERS 


IT 1s an important part of education and 
self-culture to learn how t6 use our own soci 
ety in solitude. Not only shal! we thus be 
saved from weariness and vacuity of mind 
when circumstances enforce solitude upon 
us, but we shall never be willing to live 
withcut its privileges. Far from its being 
dreaded as a season of dreary tedium, it will 
Le prized as an essential part of every wise 
end natural life. 


No ONE can estimate the effect of a single 
worthy deed, still less fix any limit to its 
influence. One effort to encourage the 
despairing, to lift the fallen, to help the help- 
less, to educate the ignorant, to promote hap- 
piness or welfare in any manner, is productive 
of results far beyond anything that was hoped 
for or intended. The influence for good on 
those who are thus aided, and the degree to 
which it reacts upon others and extends to 
future generations, are utterly incalculable. 


NOTHING on earth can smile but the race 
of man. Gems may flash reflected light, but 
where is a diamond-flash compared with an 
eye- flash and a mirth-flash? Flowers cannot 
smile; this is a charm which even they can 
not claim. The birds cannot smile, nor can 
any living thing. It is the prerogative of 
man. It is the color which love wears, and 
cheerfulness, and joy—these three. _ It is the 
light in the window of the face, by which the 
heart signifies that it is at home d waiting 
A face that cannot smile is like a bud that 
cannot blossom, and dries up on the stalk. 
Laughter is day and sobriety is might and a 
smile is the twilight hovering between both, 


and is more bewitching than either 

Don’t think of persecution, or enmity, OF 
i-will. Be right with yourself, and just te 
all men, and outside enemies on van 
ish like the morning cloud and t! rly de ». 
Cultivate feelings of kindness anc + vod-will 
for others; seek to help rather tl hinder 
them; to excuse instead of maz ng their 
faults, and you will seon find ' a hav 
troops of friends where you now > nly per 


secuting enemies. Above all, | inward 


for your real foes, for the true (i>! irbers of 
your peace, and sworn destroyers 0 f Sour life 
Unless you put all the powers o! rr soul in 
battle array, and fight against as the 
children of Israel were commat = fight 
against the Canaanites—even t) ‘°'T = i 
extermination and banishment ? the lane 


—they will make life bitter and !o7 cmsome 

THE cynical philosophy wh po 
much disrespect upon human 1! ye 
to recognize the worth of man | ; 
scornful contrast between mat ah ee 
Nature’s boundlessness shows he: 
writer says: © Does a mounts! 7 - 
diamond, or render insignitir xs efiy? 


temptible the ant, or the bee, ort 
Much less does the conception 


ndless 


mit 
space and time tend to mak: Wher 
cant and contemptible in our vel 
we comprehend all that ts m 
manhood, then it is keenly f : 


does man not suffer by being 


7 | 
the conception of beoundles 
but that the latter 1s not 
tiome in the ame breat! 

7 ? ») ; . 
t p , 1 
human life seems so pr 
humas rief is not wort 
human happiness w rth 
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ADIES greatly admired Handel, 
who was very handsome, but the 
serenity of the composer seems only 
to have been ruffled twice by love 
on his part. His first attachment was toa 
Lonion girl, a member of the aristocracy. 





Her} nts thought him beneath her in 
‘ tion, but were good enough to say 
‘hor ot be abstained from writing any more 


nti question of marriage might be 
cenrtoned. It was easier to abstain from 
theit \-hter than from his art, and he did 
\ ars after, almost the same thing 
Handel and another beautiful 

his fell in love with each other, and 


‘rari parents gave him the choice between 
his profession or their daugher. 
Mu heavenly maid ''—was chosen. 


Jas twice happily married. His first 

i most excellent house-manager. 

\hen. after thirteen years, she died, she 
time succeeded by a second wife, 
possessed therare union of an 
iture and domestic faculties. She 
; manuscripts, listened with delight 
luctions, and in many other ways 
his artistic labors. There must 
boon plenty of matrimonial music in 

for he had twenty children. 


e 


\Wheon Haydn was a boy in the choir of 
Sunt Stephen's Cathedral at Vienna, he was 
nd of practical joking. One evening 
service he cut off the queue of one 
t the other choristers’ wigs and caused the 
eregation to smile. The choir-master, 
sho had often threatened him before, turned 
mooutof the choir-school that night, and, 
had no money and no friends, he had 
pace the snowy streets until the morning, 
on he met and told his woe to a wig- 
iker named Kellar, who happened to know 
him slightly 
since you lost your place by damaging 
wis, said this good-natured man, “‘ it is 
but right that a repairer of wigs should take 
suuunder his charge.’’ The poor boy was 
lowed to Sleep in the attic, and a knife and 
fork were placed for him at the table. 
Kellar had two daughters, and in process 
of time Haydn loved the elder, a girl of 
sweet disposition; but she went into a con- 
ent—partly, it is said, to escape from the 
scolding tongue of her sister. Some years 
| and the composer enjoyed a compe- 
tence and the wig-maker was reduced in 
circumstances. In order to help his bene- 
futor, Haydn married this younger daugh- 
er and his life afterward was as miserable 
in ill tempered woman could make it. 
lhe first girl whom Mozart loved and 
Wished to marry was Aloysia Weber, who 
i rather famous singer. For some 
encouraged his attentions, but 
tter- looking suitors appeared she 
: scorn the diminutive young com- 
| ! I knew nothing of the greatness of 
is,’ she afterward explained. ‘‘ I 
him only a litthe man.’’ Mozart 
red his affections to her younger, 
liant sister, Constance. 


} 


rl, however, had a stern guardian, 
rohibited Mozart from all communi- 
th his charge until the lover de- 
mself in writing. Mozart, there- 
1a document, by which he agreed 
Constance within three years, or, 
event of such an impossibility 
as that he should alter his mind,”’ 
r a yearly sum of three hundred 
lhe guardian, contented with this, 
ne away, Constance, ‘* heavenly 
up the paper and fell upon 
ck, exclaiming, ‘‘ Dear Mozart, I 
Written assurance from you; I 
ur word! And this same faith 
poser was maintained by his wife 
Ticipee 
ts father was as unfriendly to the 
as was the girl’s guardian, never- 
ook place on the fourth of August, 
When we were joined together,” 
lozart, “‘ my wife, and I, too, began to 
tpon which every one, even the 
moved, and all who witnessed 
mM Wept.”’ 
is, however, clear shining after 
The affection of the young couple 
eT and hearty Constance was 
1 neither by talent nor educa 
t husband praised her common 
could play tole rably on the 
ind sang prettily at sight, so that 
wcustomed to try new composi 


a | 





r—or was it upon her, using her 
tr? While the husband com 
! it by him and related t 
1 7 M . 
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Famous Musicians in Love 
By Ek. F¥. Hardy 


© [Author of How to be Happy Though Married} 
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THE SATURDAY 







purchasers, for people generally did not cora- 
prehend them. So poor, indeed, were 
Mozart and his wife after their marriage that 
a friend found them one day without any fuel 
in the house, waltzing to keep warm. 

Then Constance became sickly. On one 
occasion, when Mozart was composing beside 
her as she slept, a noisy messenger entered. 
Alarmed fest his wife should be disturbed, 
he rose hastily, when the penknife in his 
hand fell and buried itself in his foot. 
Without a word he left the room, a sur- 
geon was called and though lame for some 
time, his wife was not told of the acci- 
dent. If Constance were asleep when he 
quitted home in the morning he would leave 
a tender note to greet her waking. Here is 
one of them: “I wish you good-morning, 
my dear little wife. I hope you have slept 
well, and that nothing has disturbed your 
repose. Be careful not to take cold, not to 
rise too quickly, not to stoop, not to reach 
for anything, not to be angry with the 
servant. Take care also not to fall upon the 
threshold in passing from one room to an 
other. Keep all the domestic troubles till 
I come, which will be soon.’’ 

When Mozart was with his wife he worked 
hard and was as good as he could be, but 
whenever he left her he went more or less to 
the bad. At the close of the year 1790 he 
made a journey to Frankfurt, Manheim and 
Munich, and, falling in with bad companions, 
allowed himself to be carried away by their 
excesses. When he came to himself he 
thought of his ‘‘sweet, darling, beloved 
wife,’’ as he calls her ina letter promising 
reformation. ‘‘I shall be delighted to return 
to you. What an enjoyable life we will 
jiead! I will work, and work so hard that I 
may never again get into such a distressing 
position.”’” But the night cometh when no 
man can work. A few months after he was 
on his death-bed. Among his last words 
were these: ‘‘ Must I go, just as I am able to 
live in peace? Must I leave my wife and 
my poor children, just when I should have 
been able to provide better for them? ”’ 


® 


When Mozart died, his wife, in her despair, 
lay in the same bed, that she might take and 
die of the same illness—typhus fever. Death 
seldom comes, however, to those who court 
it, and she lived on with her children for 
many years in very narrow circumstances, 
and never rested until she had paid every 
debt contracted by her husband. 

Beethoven’s ‘* immortal beloved,’’ ‘ his 
angel,’’ “‘ his all,’’ “ his life,’’ as he called 
her, was Countess Giulietta Guicciardi, but 
she preferred wealth and unruffled ease to 
being linked with agreat genius. Then there 
was Bettina von Arnim, whom the composer 
admired, but neither of them fell in love 
He formed only Platonic attachments. It 
was enough that his female admirers knitted 
him stockings and comforters, and made 
dainty puddings and other delicacies. Like 
Dean Swift, Beethoven accepted the adora 
tion of women as a right, and in return con 
descended to go to sleep on their sofas, after 
picking his teeth with the candle snuffers, 
while they pounded away at his sonatas, the 
artistic slaughter of which deafness merci 
fully prevented him from hearing 

Spohr had become attached to Dorette 
Scheidler, who used to play with him beauti 
fully upon the harp at the Court concerts 
Driving home from one of these, at which 
the players had received an ovation from the 
delighted audience, Spohr asked, °° Shall we 
thus play together for life? Jursting 
into tears,’’ he says, ‘‘she sank into my 
arms; the contract for life was sealed 
For twenty-eight years they played together 
harmoniously the game of life, and then the 
beloved wife died. During her illness she 
Mid taken immense interest in his) new 
oratorio, ‘‘ Calvary,’’ so Spohr was anxious 
to complete it as soon as possible. * The 
thought,’’ he says, ‘that my wife did not 
live to listen to its first performance sensibly 
lessened the satisfaction I felt in this, my 
most successful work.’’ Two years barely 
passed and Spohr found another good wife 


Schubert represented himself as a woman 
hater, but he had one great attachment, 
which could not be gratified on account of 
difference of social position and age. This 
was to Countess Caroline Esterhazy Once 
the inexperienced maiden asked him why he 
had dedicated nothing to her. With abrupt 


intensity Schubert answered, ° What the 
use? To you all my music is dedicated 
Weber, the composer; at the first: perform 
ance of his Sylvana,. in Frankfurt, September 
16, 181 met Mis Caroline Brar 
? . ’ 
ri 
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Six years after this the composer became 
Kapellmeister to the King of Saxony. 
** Long,"’ he wrote to his intended, ‘‘ did I 
look on Count Vitzthum's letter without 
daring to open it. Was it joy, or was it sor 
row? At length I took courage. It was joy' 
So round I went to all my friends, who 
laughed and made the new Kapellmeister 
a most reverential bow I ought to 
have an extra kiss from you for this good 
news.’' They were now married, and, after 
a short trip, went to the comfortable, sweet 
nest which Weber had provided for his 
“little birdie.’’ That he entered upon mat- 
rimony in a right spirit may be seen from an 
entry in his diary: ‘* May God bless our 
union, and grant me strength and power to 
make my beloved Lina as happy and con 
tented as my inmost heart would desire! 
May His mercy lead me in all my doings!’ 
This prayer was answered, for Weber made 
his wife and children happy, and worked 
hard for them until the ‘ machinery’’ of his 
frail body was quite “* shattered."’ 

The marriage of Mendelssohn, in 1837, 
with Cecile Jean Renaud, was a very happy 
one. She was the beautiful daughter of a 
no less handsome mother, who was the 
widow of a French Protestant pastor. So 
guarded was the composer in his approaches 
to the young lady that people at first thought 
his attentions were directed to the mother 
instead of to the daughter 


It is impossible to imagine a more united 
couple than Donizetti and his wife. ‘* They 
lived as a pair of lovers,’’ and when, after 
living together in’ Elysium for two years, 
cholera took away the wife, the husband 
lost all concern for himself. 

There was a tender romance in the early 
life of Bellini. The father of the girl he 
loved, a Neapolitan judge, refused his suit 
on account of his inferior social position 
When Bellini became famous the judge 
wished to change his mind, but Bellini's 
pride interfered. Soon after the young lady, 
who loved him unalterably, died, and the 
composer never recovered from the shock. 

Schumann had great trouble in’ getting 
for a wife Clara Wieck, but she was well 
worth it. She was the daughter of the 
master under whom he = studied and = in 
whose house he lived. He saw her every 
day and heard her wonderful playing on the 
pianoforte. As a natural consequence, they 
loved, but Wieck did not desire for a son 
in-law a penniless musician, and forbade 
Schumann to see or write to his daughter 
Then a bold idea came into the young man's 
head. He edited a musical journal, and 
printed in the paper Letters to Clara, in 
which he poured forth rhapsodies of love 
side by side with essays on harmony and 
reports of concerts. Eventually the opposi 
tion of Wieck gave way, and Clara was mar 
ried to the Composer in 1840 

Schumann and his wife had the same 
tastes and perfectly understood one another 
So much was this the case that he proposed 
to her on the pianoforte, without ever utter- 
ing a syllable of language to tell her what he 
meant. And after they were married eight 
or ten years, they would sit down at the 
piano side by side and perform piece after 
piece together, she playing the treble with 
her right hand, he the bass with his. left 
Often their disengaged arms were locked 
around each other's waist in an embrace 
of mutual affection. Schumann did his best 
tomake a muddle of his life, but his wife, 
like some good angel, came after him wher 
ever he went and put everything straight 
When in the end he became quite mad, she 
supported him and their seven children 


For many years after her husband's death 
Madame Schumann, who may be called the 
queen of pianists, interpreted her husband's 
music to the public, as only she could 
Before doing so she used to read over some 
of the old Jove letters that he wrote her dur 
ing their courtship, so that, as she said, she 
might be ‘* better able to do justice to her 
interpretation of the spirit of his work 

Verdi's parents were very poor Italian 
peasants, living near Busseto  Giuseppe’s 
earliest recollection was the organ of the 
little village church, to which he listened 
with delight When a boy he one day heard 
a skillful performance on a tine piano while 
passing by a fine house of Busseto | From that 
time a constant fascination drew him back 

Its owner was Antonio Barezzi, a rich 
merchant and a cultivated man It was his 
daughter whose playing gave young Verdi 
such pleasure Signor Barezzi had often 
noticed the lingering and absorbed lad, so 
one day he asked him why he came so con 
stantly and stayed so long doing nothing 


I play the piano a little said the boy 
and I like to come and listen to the fine 
playing in your house 
Oh' if that is the case, come in with me 
that you may enjoy it more at in ease 
ind hereafter you are t 
a} ' ‘ fee | 
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Told about Lincoln* 
Compiled by Wilham O. Stoddard 


PERPLEXITY ILLUSTRATED. — Letter to 
General Hooker, June 5, 1863) ‘In one 
word, I would not take any risk of being 
entangled upon the river, like an ox jumped 
half over a fence and liable to be torn by 
dogs front and rear, without a fair chance to 
gore one way or kick the other." 


THE QUALITY OF Mercy.—To a friend 
who had obtained from him a pardon for a 
deserter: ‘‘ Some of our generals complain 
that [impair discipline and subordination in 
the army by my pardons and respites, but it 
makes me rested, after a hard day's work, if 
Tecan find some good excuse for saving a 
man's life.’ 


At A CRITICAL MomMENT.—The result of 
the great conflict seemed to be in more doubt 
than ever just) after the Emancipation 
Proclamation. Mr. Lincoln expressed his 
own view of the situation with: ‘We are a 
good deal like whalers who have been long 
ona chase. At last we have got our harpoon 
fairly into the monster; but we must look out 
how we steer, or with one flop of his tail he 
will send us all into eternity 


LINCOLN'S HATRED OF Orrkession. To 
Newton Bateman, October, rs60° 0 1 know 
there is a God, and that He hates injustice 
and slavery Isee the storm coming, and I 
know that His hand is in it If He has a 
place and work for me—and I think He has 
—I believe Lamready. I am nothing, but 
truth is everything I know that Tam right 
because I know that) liberty is right, for 
Christ teaches it, and Christ is God 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. — October 
3, 1863: “No human council hath devised 
nor hath any mortal hand worked out these 
great things vi ygeme most gracious gifts 
of the Most High , Who, while dealing 
with us in anger for our sins, hath neverthe 
less remembered mercy It has seemed to 
me fit and proper that they should be 
solemnly, reverently acknowledged, as with 
one heart and voice, by the whole American 
people."’—Abraham Lincoln 


THE FIRING AT KNOXVILLE. — At the time 
when General Burnside’s force was besieged 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, with an apparent 
danger of being starved into surrender, a 
telegram came one day from Cumberland 
Gap announcing that ‘° Firing is heard in the 
direction of Knoxville’ ‘' Glad of it! ”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Lincoln. “' Why should you be 
glad of it?"’ asked a friend who was present, 
in some surprise. ‘‘ Why, you see,’ he 
explained, “it reminds me of Mrs. Sallie 
Ward, a neighbor of mine. She had a very 
large family. Occasionally one of — her 
numerous progeny would be heard crying in 
some out-of the way place, and she would 
exclaim in a pleased way, ‘ There's one of 
my children that isn't dead yet!’ 


A PRESIDENTIAL BLONDIN Lincoln said 
to faultfinders at the Executive Mansion: 
“Gentlemen, suppose all the property you 
were worth was in gold, and you had put it 
inthe hands of Blondin to carry across the 
Niagara Riverona rope, would you shake the 
cable, or keep shouting out to him: * Blondin 
stand up a little straighter; Blondin 
stoop a little more, go a little faster, lean a 
little more to the north: lean a little more to 
the south?’ No: you would bold your 
breath as well as your topyue, and keep your 


hands off until he was safe over I hye 
ofhcial representatives of this Government 
are carrying an immense weight Untold 


treasures are in their hands Dhey are doing 
the best they can Don't badger them 
Keep silence, and we'll get you safe across 


TRAVELING DEADHEAD Mr. Lincoln had 


several reasons for not admiring ox President 
Pyler, and a mention of him on one occasion 
brought out an anecdote "A year or tw 


after Tyler's accession to the Presidency 
said Mr. Lincoln, 
sion in some direction, his son went to ord 
a special train of cars It so happened that 
the railroad superintendent was a very strony 
Whig On Bob's making known hh 
errand, that official promptly informed him 
that his road did not run special trains for 
the President ‘What,’ said Bob did) you 
not furnish a special train for the funeral of 
General Harrison?’ * Yes,’ said the superin 
tendent, stroking his whiskers and if you 
will only bring your father here ain that 
shape you shall have the best train om the 
road.’ 


contemplating an excur 


ler 


A SECOND HAND PRESIDENT 
Mr. Lincoln sufficiently appreciated the wood 
qualities of ex President Fillmore, then 
} 


ing, but a mention of him t rhinty 
brought out a shot at the Vice Presidential 
snecession Just after Taviors death, when 
Fillmore succeeded him, Fillmore needed t 
buy a carriage Some pentleman here wa 
breaking up housekeeping and had for 
‘ ind | ! tr t k bead rel | 
loorkeeper of the White H t 
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CHAPTER 1 


GIeg) WEEK after the Doctor's ride to 
i | the mountains, a picnic party Was 
ps planned at the Stimpson farm 
bverybody was bustling about, 
rugming om and out oof the house carrying 
baskets and wraps, which they deposited im a 
lurge hayeart strewn with fresh hay, with the 


Deacon perched upan front holding the reins, 
astmile of ineffable content overspreading his 
Countenan bvidently this was to be a 
pen nd atl the household bore traces of 
ne exception. — Mr. Platt 

HH manners on this occasion were most 
errat salking by himself up and down the 
of the house, he seemed to be utterly 


of the fact that anything unusual 


taking place Mrs. Allyn also seemed 

to have unbibed something of his oddity that 

moro. for every now and then she would 

imtte | side, join him in his walk for a 

nt ind then return to her duty of 
ntending all the arrangements 

bhi ecret of Ul great responsibility, 

Mr Platt almost te the ground, was 

Wat ‘ nig thre pric dane and he felt 

' that unde } followed every 

‘ ippertaiming to oat very closely, all 

id yoo wrong Ide had taken Mrs. Allyn 

| comfidence, and for the past few days 


lPalriyven that accommodating little woman 


met frantic bw h 
nioands, for he would take mo active part hin 


myunetions and cam 


fin the arrangement, and would) allow ne 
toomention the sulbyect te ham 


The pienic was a great success In every 
I hie lay was perfect, the food was 
mus, the company a most enjoyable one 
It was quite late when Doctor Langdon 


came riding quickly over the hill to join the 
other He saw them long before they did 
hon, as he approached from behind, for their 
fees were all turned toward the west, watch 


Pe the sunset, and they did not even know 

fo his presence until he dropped suddenly 

vi beside Mrs Stimpson, frightening that 
Pwoman abmest speechless 

[he sunset was glorious It was really 
too beautifal for them te say much about, 

yp they all sat very quiet, watching the 

' us coloring deepen and fade slowly 
way, tinting the billows of clouds as they 
trolled past absorbing the light. But their 
thoughts, whatesor they were, were quickly 
dispelled by the Deacon, who had awakened 
from his nap. noted the time, and whispered 
too his wife ina stentorian whisper, ** Ma, 

doorter de a youn’: the sun has set and 
the dees orter have them feed; when do 
youl 1) those folks will quit) diggin’ 
neuneed it‘ ruts.’*) 

Vander ecoyvor oof the laugh this provoked, 
much te the pood Deacon's astonishment, 
Dkoter Langdon turned to Mrs. Allyn and 

vic tlow tone,  Wyeeff aud Diana have 

mizing, EP suppase 277 
\ mounswered most of the after 
! mob oon Spent oan that pursuit, inter 
with Browning, whom your friend 
ut puch, one would judge John,”' 
ech carmestly do listen to mie 
for the last time iff you sav se, 
Tonust speak oof what is on omy mind 
\ ee vs that faras Mr Wyeoft is con 
Doapprovcoof bis method of making 
homere than DT do oof vours: not 
‘| coause Tam so mthienced 
fiver that simee vou have argued 
Id net know exactly what to 
think Donat do think once more before 
pallow the prize vou value so much to be 
from you Why do you say that he 
Hot dein the wrome that vou would be 


d why are vour cases different ? 
° 
Pdith,"’ said the Doctor gently, °° Wveoff 
has never thought about iat as DP have lean 
not blame him tor domg a thing he does met 
think os wrong. for uncemscrousty motuencing 


Dhanainm his faver, by making her think he 
sinterested in the same things she is; he is 
atoble fellow. and Tmever knew him todo a 
mean thing am his) life I appreciate, dear 


froetal, vour kind interest in me, I but 
his vorce trembled ai little, and turning 
hastily around he seemed to tn listening to 
shat the Deacon was saving 


immch about this botiov, as vou 


nol like a thower T pick a, ef 1 


kt mam well and vood, ef not, IT don't 
for at looks just as pretty and 

vect without 
| Mr W 1 Iwas up 

‘ ast ‘ i 
’ 
\ 
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I've ever heerd tell on, and then he went 
along. IT owas all filibustered, never havin’ 
heard of such a thing bein’ in the mountain, 
and thinkin’ I knew as much about it as any 
one in these parts, so 1 thought and thought 
about it, and made up my mind it must be 
pretty large from the name ont perhaps, an 
animal 

Wall, just as Iwas a goin’ into breakfast 
Isee him returnin’ with nothin’ visible 

Seo you didn’t catch him? 

‘Catch what?’ savs he 

Why,’ savs I what you go up the 
mountain for?’ and he put His hand in his 
pocket and pulled out a little piece of paper, 
opened it, and there was lyin’ the smallest 
flower T ever see—a little yvaller thing 

Phere savs he, lookin’ tickled to 
death, ‘that's what IT went up the mountain 
for ind To owas) successful Wall, a few 
hours afterward T see him and Miss Di study 
iny ayreat book with that little yaller flower 
before them, and IT understood 


says | 


+ 
CHAPTER IV 
pr! PARATIONS had been made to de 


ra lecture on temperance in the Cen 
tre. Severalsmall lamps burned dimly on the 
litth: platform, casting a faint light on the 
bd aker'’s face as he sat behind the desk, but 
inthe other parts of the room only making 
darkness more visible It was a quarte roof 
‘ ight, and although the lecture was to com 
mence im fifteen minutes, there were not 
more than five present, and they were 
women Phey sat on the back seats im the 
shadows, and as far from one another as pos 
sible: they knew what they were there for; 
others would, too, if they saw their faces, so 
the hoods were drawn a Jittle closer, the 
shawls gathered together more tightly, and 
the figures shrunk farther into dark corners, 

One by one others straggled in, several 
young boys to lounge in the rear, carry on, 
and make fun of the proceedings, a few 
elderly men to take the front seats and wish 
the speaker ‘God speed." 

Just as the hands of the clock pointed to 
cight, and the little audience numbered 
seventeen, a young lady and gentleman 
entered and took seats in the second row. 
Their advent made quite a little commotion; 
it was unexpected, 

The speaker was a young man. Perhaps 
it was his kind face and gentle manner, as 
much as his words, which absorbed his 
hearers’ attention, for after a few minutes 
the boys stopped laughing and the women 
satup straighter and forgot themselves. 

“Oh, my friends,’’ he ended by saying, 
“Tisten tome. PT donot say that without sign 
ing this pledge you cannot overcome the 
curse which is at your doors. J simply say 
that it is a safeguard, and earnestly entreat 
you to take it to yourselves.” 

The eves of the girl down in front had 
wandered around indiferently when she tirst 
entered, and had regarded the speaker in the 
same way when he commenced his lecture. 
She had never been to a temperance lecture 
before, and wished to see what one was like; 
that was her only object in) coming But as 
he continued the cxpression of her face 
changed, becoming animated and interested, 
When he finished speaking 
she turned to her companion, and her eves 
sald Tt do not Know what, for her lips never 
uttered a word, but this T do know, that 
Allan Woveoth arose instantly, walked to the 
desk and signed his mame, and that then 
her face for the tirst time had the look he 
had heped for, and he knew that she loved 
hon Was it the words of the speaker that 
made him do athing he had never believed 
incanmd onever intended doing? He had 
searcely heard a word he said. Why? 
Because his eves had been fastened on the 
girl's face. and he had been thinking of her 
alone 


alimost pitense 


Noo one else came forward. One woman 
half rose, tumidiy, and then sat down again 
“Oh, my friends. spoke again the voice 
of the young man is there mo man or 
woman here whe, for the sake of others if 


1 


not for themselves, will set the example ? 
o 


The door opened, swung to with ‘a bang, 
ul all looked around to see who had 


entered It was a large man in a heavy 
driving coat and broad felt hat shading his 
face Hle wasted aseccond on entering and 
then removed it It was a strong face which 
was now seen, and there was that about the 
man whic | with his strength 
ml magnet ] peaker looked at him 
repeate | 

sak rf 

I 1 i! juickly around the room 

t ny every t he looked surpris dat 


cing the couple in the second row 


EVENING POST 


As he passed down the aisle to join them 
a woman caught hold of his coat. 

‘Well, Mrs. Brown,’ he said, kindly. 

‘“Oh, Doctor,”’ she whispered, ‘‘ I ask 
your pardon now for what I'm sayin’, but if 
I could say to Bill to-night, I'm after seein’ 
the Doctor sign the pledge to-night with my 
own eyes, he would do it to-morrow ; I mean 
to myself before leavin’, but I'm feelin’ 
timid like, and then it wouldn't make no 
difference to Bill, but he thinks you're the 
best man livin’.”’ 

‘* And so he is,'’ spoke up one of the boys, 
who had overheard her. 

The girl down in front had watched him 
with glistening eyes ever since he entered, 
and as soon as he reached her she put out her 
hand and laid it on his sleeve. A thrill of 
happiness passed over him at her very touch. 

‘You will sign the pledge, Doctor, won't 
you?" she said in a pleading voice. ‘* It will 
do so much good. Mr. Wycoff has.’ 


Allan Wycoff signed the pledge! It was 
very hard with the little hand on his arm, 
and her sweet voice sounding, not to do as 
she asked him, and such a little thing, too, 
only to write his name, and Wycoff had done 
it, and he had never denounced it as Allan 
had. There was a moment of hesitation. 
Then he said gently, and with almost as 
much pleading in his voice as had been in 
hers—as if asking her to think kindly of him 
notwithstanding his views 

‘I cannot decide immediately, Diana. I 
will sit down in the back of the room fora 
few minutes, and think it over while the 
singing is going on.”’ 

That ended, he walked to the desk. As 
he passed Miss Sherwin he glanced at her, 
for he was glad that what he was about to 
do would please her; he could not have 
done it for her alone, but he hoped that now 
he would see a gratified look on her face. 
He never forgot the expression; it sank too 
deep for that. She looked at him in a cold, 
contemptuous way. He was so unsym- 
pathetic, she thought; the idea of having to 
ponder a thing of vital importance in such 
a calculating manner; so different from Mr. 
Wryeoff. Well, he signed his name, but the 
men who saw it said “ the ritin’ was so shaky 
it didn’t look like the Doctor’s.”’ 

He went out directly, for he felt that his 
heart was breaking, and the others must 
not see. It had commenced to rain, and 
there was a strong, cold wind, but he did 
not know it; he did not even put on his hat, 
but strode along with the wind blowing his 
fair hair, and seeming to sob over his sorrow 
as it soughed through the woods. Perhaps 
it was as well he had a physical tempest to 
battle with as well as a mental, otherwise he 
could not have borne it. It is a terrible sight 
to see a strong man give way to despair— 
well that there was no one to see his. He 
was passing through another such conflict as 
he had in his room that night, only a much 
harder one. He had thought then that it 
would never return, that he had looked the 
bare, hard facts so fully in the face they 
would not be forced on him again. But 
since then he had been unconsciously hoping 
against hope, and now the last shock had 
come; it was all over, and he had lost her. 

There was another figure hastening along 
the same road a little while after; it turned 
up the path at the right as the other had 
done, and at last stood at the door he had 
entered. There it stopped. 


When Allan Wycoff saw the look of pain 
that crossed the Doctor's face as he met the 
expression on Diana Sherwin's, it flashed 
across his mind for the first time what he 
had been doing these summer months; un- 
consciously, blindly, taking from this man, 
this friend of friends, what he might, 
perhaps, otherwise but for him have won. 
He longed to reach him, talk to him, ask 
his forgiveness, humble himself in the dust 
before him if necessary. He measured the 
Doctor's love for the girl by the intensity of 
his own, and his heart was sore for him, — 

Ah, Allan Wycoff, you must measure it by 
something else, for the man who, thinking 
only of the girl’s happiness, can lose her 
thus, has a love truer and deeper than you 
can fathom. 

“Think well before you join us, for you 
may lose what you put in.’’ These words, 
spoken in a laughing way so long ago, now 
came back and haunted him as he hastened 
on. He had gained the love of a woman, 
and destreved the happiness of a friend— 
perhaps lost his love. The keynote had 
been struck; it responded with such a sad 
tone that there were tears in his eyes as he 
stood and looked at his friend. ‘ 

There he sat before his desk, leaning on 
it with his head buried in his hands, and as 
Allan Wycoff stood there the thought came 
to him, how wonderful it was, how contrary 
to human nature, that during these months 
he had not received one look of annovance 
even from this man—nothing but love and 
kindness Pruly he was a friend! 

The Doctor raised his head and looked 
around. *' IT knew vou would come Allan,’’ 


} sal ith sad «7 
he ai , with a sa ‘ heir hands met 
. j f f ' } ] 

I ¢ mor ,as drawn closer 
t! n c cr ! I } r ] ll 

" ev y pa 1, but Allan 

cof VeT | 4 T } } 
Wy ff! never kn \ j s bv his vn per 
ception that he had gained aw lan's love 
ina way the Doctor uld not hay | 
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Funeral Customs 
THE ORIGIN OF OBSERVANCES 
By Leopold Wagney 


TOLLING THE CHURCH BELLS ™ 
tom on the death of a Gitinenicea - 
arose out of the passing bell form, rly tol 
in the parish church the moment any ued 
ber of the congregation passed phe. 
invite the prayers of all the other mtg 
ioners for the repose of his soul, and also 
drive away wicked spirits, who could ” 
bear to hear the sound. ™ 


THe Biack FLAG.—This flag, hoj 
upon prison walls as a signal that the last 
sentence of the law has been carried out 
was first employed by Tamerlane, Khan of 
the Tartars, in the fourteenth centu 
Whenever a city refused to surrender a, 
certain period, he displayed a black flag . 
proclaim that ‘‘the time for mercy is now past 
and the city is given up to destruction.” 


FLAG AT HALF-MAST.—The custom of fly. 
ing a flag at half-mast-high as a mark of 
mourning and respect arose out of the old 
naval and military practice of low ering the 
flag in time of war as a sign of submission 
The vanquished always lowered his flag, 
while the victor fluttered his own flag abov: 
it from the same staff. To lower a flag 
is a token of respect to one's superior 
and a signal of mourning and distress. 


Wipows’ Caps.—Widows’ caps are ac. 
counted for in this way: The Egyptians and 
Greeks shaved off their beards and cut off 
their hair in times of mourning. The 
Romans did not cultivate beards, but cutting 
off the hair as a sign of mourning was com. 
mon to both sexes. To supply the want of 
a natural head-covering, the men wore wigs 
and the women caps. This practice fel! into 
disuse after the Romans abandoned Britain. 


Tue Brack Cap.— Why does the judge 
in a criminal court assume the black cap 
when pronouncing sentence of death?” isa 
question frequently asked. This is because 
covering the head has from the earliest times 
been regarded as a sign of mourning. 
Numerous examples of this occur in the 
Scriptures, in the classics, and in modern 
literature. ‘‘ The ancient ‘English,’ says 
Dudley Fosbrooke, in his monumental work 
on archaslogy, ‘‘ drew their hoods over their 
heads at funerals.’’ We read also of ‘the 
congregation, a very great one, sitting in the 
choir to hear the funeral sermon, all cov- 
ered,’’? at the burial of Bishop Cox in Ely 
Cathedral in the year 1581. 


A MILITARY FUNERAL.—When such a one 
takes place in time of peace, the ceremonial 
is exactly the same as it would be in camp 
or on the battlefield. A gun-carriage forms 
an improvised hearse, the drums are muffled 
out of respect to the dead comrade, and all 
arms are carried reversed, to show that the 
company deputed to perform the sad office 
count upon the forbearance of the enemy for 
the time being, consequently they do not 
fear an attack. In the case of a cavalry offi- 
cer being buried, his horse is led behind the 
body; this is a survival of ancient times, 
when an officer’s charger was universally 
sacrificed at the graveside and buried with 
its master. At the conclusion of the cere: 
mony a salute is fired over the grave to Int 
mate to the enemy that they are once more 
ready to act on the defensive. 


MOURNING COoLors are not really devoid 
of meaning. Black is the accepted color 
in Europe. Formerly the stage was draped 
with black during the performance of 4 
tragedy. This accounts for the line im 
Shakespeare’s Henry VI, ‘Hung be the 
heavens with black ’’; the heavens answering 
to our borders and flies. White is the emblem 
of hepe, the Chinese color of mourning. The 
ladies of Rome and Sparta dress¢ d in white 
during the period of mourning. Prior to the 
year 1498, when Anne, Queen of Charles 
VIII, of France, surrounded — her coat-of 
arms with black drapery, and dressed herself 
in black on the death of ler husband, in 
opposition to the prevailing custom, widows 
in England, France and Spain goons 
adopted white mourning. Mary, Queen 0 
Scots, received the name of the White Queen, 
because she mourned in white for the death 
of her husband, Lord Darnley. White coffins 
for children are still popular; while in seme 
parts of the country white hat bands 1 


mourning for the unmarried are the a 
rather than the exception. Black ind W ' 
striped express sorrow and hop ae 
the mourning color of the South = 
Islanders. The ancient Egyptians — 
in yellow, the sere and yellow af; $0 he 
the Burmese, whose monastic hal)" 's of t 
same color. In Brittany widows - ra 
invariably yellow. Pale brown, heen? 
withered leaves, is the Persian mourn dl 
In Syria and Armenia sky-blue > the ye 
of mourning, indicative of the ass."4"y 
the deceased has gone to Heayes Parke 
was formerly the mourning © seanee 
Christian Princes. All the Kings ¢ bio 
mourned in purple. Charles MH, of} . ne 
mourned in purple for his bret gece 
Duke of Gloucester, when he di hee 
1660 This mourning color ’ 
Princes in general, and of the R 
Church, has been derived from t 1 | 
ment the Roman soldiers put 4 Ei and 
(Extracts from Manners, ‘ pub 
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When My Ship Comes In 
hy Robert J. Burdette 


. HERE, out on the blue seas sailing, 
S the winds dance and spin ; 
' reach of my eager hailing, 
ihe breakers’ din; 
the dark storm-clouds are lifting, 
the blinding fog is drifting, 
~ the treacherous sand is shifting, 
pis coming in. 
vatched till my eyes were aching, 
r weary day; 
hoped till my heart was breaking, 
«long nights ebbed away ; 
+ know where the waves had tossed her, 
know what storms had crossed her, 
+ know where the winds had lost her, 


he twilight gray! 


the storms her course have altered, 
the port she'll win; 
futh in my ship has faltered, 
she is coming in. 
| \) the restless ways of her roaming, 
«mad rush of the wild waves’ foaming, 
white crest of the billows’ combing, 


pis coming in, 


« tides where the gulls are flying, 
hes coming ny 

i deeps and rocks defying, 

she’s coming in; 

ve she will bring to bless me, 

ims She will bring to caress me, 

| purple of kings she will dress me, 
that is coming in. 


unshine her sails will be gleaming, 

re my ship comes in; 

ul and peak her colors are streaming, 

| she's sailing in; 
nd joy on her decks are cheering, 
1 velcome her glad appearing, 

t will sing at her stately nearing, 

ny Ship comes in.—Poems, 


eee 


Richest Man in the World 
USITAIANUS DREAM OF WEALTH 
By © J. Oberalm 


-f me put the facts before you, sir. 
I am the richest man in all the 
world!—richer than Rothschild, 
and the Astors, and the Vanderbilts 
put together! When you came into my 
. just now, you didn’t think the richest 
man in all the world was standing behind the 
unter’? Oh, [think not. He-he-he! 

Look out of this window at the big 
fonnen Gebirge Mountains: eight thousand 
tect high —nine miles long! Well, I could 
put cnough gold onthe top to make the whole 
chon oas high as the Great Glockner in 





\Wheon you tourists come along, and 
vinire the medieval streets, and the but- 
tt do houses, and the green window 

ttirs how I get to know the phrases !—I 

uit at you, and laugh, and rub my 
] say to myself that you are all fools. 
You don't know what the real curiosity in 


Houllion ts—ay, or in all) Austria, with 

liineary thrown in—when just at the level 

! reyes, with six feet of wall between, 

the ti hest man in all the world is standing 
, you 


You go to Salzburg, and see the graves 
heard’s wives, and the catacombs in 
ks, and the Jesuits’ Cathedral. And 
1 come on here and look at our queer 
ind—when you are not too lazy—go 
the mountains to the Bavarian fron 
nd then you come and gape and yawn 
window, and never know that the 
wonder in the whole country is here 
ou—‘a little yellow-haired man in 
5, with baggy pockets,’ you would 
sir; but the richest man in the 
vide world with gold—gold—gold— 
of tons!—pure, virgin gold, with 
peck or flaw! 
me into my back parlor ard let me 
facts before you. Hans! can sell 
of salt to the blockhead burghers’ 
nid ten kreutzers’ worth of ammonia, 
‘Way mosquito-bites, to you green 
ind I'll put the facts before you, and 
how I became the richest man in the 


me and sit down here, while I put the 
re you. You don't mind my long 
pe? No German can talk without 
hanging down his chin. Look at 
map, and follow it, as I tell you the 
| have joined two maps together to 
lie whole of the Pacific Ocean. Here, 
lve marked two spots with yellow, 
rown a dotted line between them 
my great and grand discovery! 


e 


> spot-on the east side—no, I suppose 
west—west side of Pacific, east side 
yes, that’s it. Well, this spot is 
and the town of Blagovestchensk. 
ough you are a tourist, and have 
if your jegs in every country in 
ind Asia and America, too, for all I 
lil lay a wager you didn’t know there 


i place 





te] 


im I, sitting in my shop- parlor 
tthe provincial chemist—oh, | 
well that’s what you think m« 
lo nod your head and try t 
know all about it 


Ww spot is Blagovestchensk 
And the other yellow spot 
t side of Pacific, west side of 





it right this time, I know 
w spot is Red Pyramid Bluffs 


THE SATURDAY 


in California, and the dotted line goes from 
the one to the other. Doesn't that tell you 
anything? No? Well, I never did think 
much of you tourists. Perhaps you know 
Amooria is the centre of the big gold deposit 
that the Siberian convicts work? Yes, you 
know that much, at least. And you know 
Russian engineers say the Amoorian gold 
ridge is richer than Australia and California 
put together? and that one day Russia will 
be the biggest gold-owning country in the 
world? Well, you know that gold is said to 
have been found in California? He-he-he! 
I have found something you do know at last! 
“Well, Red Pyramid Bluffs is the mathe 
matical centre of the Californian gold-mines, 
just the same as Blagovestchensk is the cen- 
tre of the gold deposits of Siberia; and the 
dotted line goes from one to the other. You 
begin to get some idea of what I mean? 


6 


“Thank Heaven for small mercies! If 
there’s gold in Amooria, on one side of the 
Pacific, and gold in California, on the other 
side, you can see what follows from that? 
Why, of course, that there is a line of gold 
under the Pacific joining the two, thousands 
of miles long, hundreds of miles broad, and, 
maybe, as deep as the eternal centre of the 
world! 

“And all that gold is mine by right of dis- 
covery. A big yellow ridge of it, right under 
the Pacific, from Amooria on the one side to 
California on the other. — Bright gold-—yellow 
gold—as pure as light—as soft as butter from 
the Alps! Gold—gold—gold! and all of it 
mine by right of discovery—by diggers’ law 

“All very possible, you say? Why, it's 
certain! Why, it’s clear as daylight! And 
how am I going to get it up? I thought you 
were foclish; now I know it! You don't sup 
pose that Nature put all that gold there to 
waste? Nature isn’t) foolish—or a tourist, 
either! Til tell you how Tam going to yet it 
up. 

“You see this line of volcanoes, right 
across the top of Behring Sea, along the 
Aleutian Islands! Yes? And you see the 
line they make is exactly parallel to the 
dotted line of my gold mine? Yes; you see 
that? Well, the volcanoes come down 
Kamchatka to the mouth of the Amoor River, 
and then they disappear. 

“Where dothey goto? Any one could tell 
that. They go under the sea. Why doesn't 
anybody sce them? Because they are not at 
the top yet. But they will come. — First jets 
of steam; then smoke and ashes; then islands 
like Saint Helena and Ascension —submerged 
mountain-tops. 

“Take some time for the volcatioes to 
grow? Not a bit of it! They are sure to 
come up in three years. 

“The eruptions started in the Aleutian 
Islands, just off Alaska, twenty years ago 
And then they worked backward across the 
Pacific, along the Behring Sea, and then 
started down Kamchatka, and then crossed 
over to Amooria. In three years more they 
start along my dotted line, and begin to heave 
up gold. I've plenty of time to close the 
shop, set sail for Siberia, and be there on the 
spot when they come up. 

‘But what beats me is, where am I to put 
it? There aren't cellars enough in Vienna to 
hold it, nor locks and bars enough to keep it 
safe! ’'’-—-Cassell’s Family Magazine 


eee 


The World's Supply of Amber 


H® main source of the amber supply is 
the seacoast of the Baltic Sea. It ts 
fossil gum, originally the exudation of a 
species of conifer mow extinct, says the 
Liverpool Mercury. This grew in luxuriant 
profusion hundreds of thousands of years 
ago on the marshy coasts of Northern Europe 
when the climate was much warmer than it 
is to-day. The natural history of amber ts 
thus explained Ihe immense forests of 
amber pine underwent their natural downfall 
and decay. The resin of the wood accumu 
lated in large quantities in be 
and in the soil of the forest. Where th 
coast was slowly sinking, the sea, by and by 
covered the land, and the amber, which had 
been gradually hardening, was at last de 
posited at the ocean bottom tut in higher 
regions the pines continued to flourish, and 
so amber would still continue to be washed 
down to the shore and deposited in the later 
formed green sand and the still later formed 
stratum of lignite or brown coal. The gum 
became fossilized by its long burial under 
ground 
More than two hundred specimens of 
extinct life, animal and vegetable, have been 
found imbedded in amber specimens, includ 
ing insects, reptiles plants, leaves, shells 
fruit, etce., which had been caught in the 
liquid gum and entombed there for all time 
Some of these specimens are so curiously 


us and prornne > 


beautiful as to be almost priceless, and one 
English collector has a cabinet of them which 
is valued at five hundred thousand dollar 

One prece embalms a lizard about cight 


inches long, a litthe jeweled monster perfes 


in form and coloring, which has no like 
anything existing now Indeed, ino mat 
instances * ence ws able esl » ther 
mead t t | tet f 
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HE African King, Prester John, had 
no existence 
Wellington, at Waterloo, did not 
say, “‘ Up guards, and at ‘em! "’ 

The mother of Coriolanus did not inter 
cede with her son to spare Rome 

There never was such a person as Pope 
Joan, the so-called female pontiff. 

The existence of the Colossus of Rhodes is 
considered by some historians extremely 
doubtful. 

William Tell did not found the Swiss Con 
federation, and the story of Gessler has no 
historic basis. 

There is no historic authority for the 
statement that little George Washington cut 
down the cherry tree 

The *‘ Man in the Tron Mask "' did not 
wear a mask of iron. It was black velvet 
secured by steel springs 

Cromwell and Hampden did not attempt 
to sail to America just before the outbreak of 
the English revolution 

The wonderful Damascus blades that cut 
bars of iron in two were not superior to the 
Toledo blades made to day 

Queen Eleanor did not suck the poison 
from her husband's wounds, as she did not 
accompany him on that expedition 

Seneca was not a half Christian phi 
losopher, but a grasping money-lender and 
usurer, who died worth over $3,000,000. 

Cawsar did not say,‘ Et tu, Brute!"’ Eye 
witnesses to the assassination related that 
“he died fighting, but silent, like a wolf.’ 

Charlemagne’s paladins had no existence, 
and the history of Charlemagne himself is so 
clouded by myth as to be utterly unreliable 


Richard TIE was not a hunchback, but a 
soldier of fine form, some pretensions to good 
looks, and of great) personal strength and 
courage 

Augustus was not the public benefactor he 
is represented. He was the most exacting 
tax collector the Roman world had up to his 
time ever seen, 

Mucius Scawvola never put his hand in the 
fire. The story was a fabrication of a 
Roman historian hundreds of years after the 
supposed time. 

Blondel, the harper, did) not: discover the 
prison of King Richard. Richard paid his 
ransom, and the receipt for itis among the 
Austrian archives 

Horatius never defended the bridge. The 
story was manufactured by the same gifted 
author who gave the world the account of 
Scavola’s heroism 

‘ Madcap Harry’ was not sent to prison 
by Sir William Gascoigne, the stern judge, 
nor was the latter reappointed by the Prince 
when he became King 

There is no reason to believe that Tarquin 
insulted Lucretia. His power was over 
thrown by a popular tumult, which ts the 
only basis for the story 

Pocahontas did not save the life of John 
Smith. It has been ascertained that this 
worthy man was the most able bodied pre 
varicator of his century 

The story of King Arthur and his round 
table is a myth, although what purports to 
be the round table is still to be seen in a 
south of England town 

General Cambronne did not say, The 
vuard dies, but docs not surrender The 
words were the invention of a Paris journal 
ist and attributed to him 

Phe pass of Thermopyle was defended 
net by three hundred, but at least: seven 
thousand Greek or, according to some 
Writers, twelve thousand 

Alfred the Great did not: visit the Danish 
camp disguised as a minstrel] There is neo 
vood reason to believe that he could either 
play the harp or speak Danish 

The Maelstrom is not a whirlpool which 
sucks ships down into the depths of the 
ocean It is aneddy, which in fair weather 
can be crossed in safety by any vessel 

Caesar did not cross the Rubicon It lay 
on the opposite side of the Italian peninsula 
from the point where he left: his own posses 
sions and entered the hostile territory of Italy 


William Rufus was not accidentally shot 
by an arrow from the bow of Walter Tyrrell 
He was assassinated. His beady, when found 
bore the marks of three or four sword 


thrusts 


\lexander the Gareat cid net weep for 
other worlds to comquer There is reason to 
uspect that his army met with a serious 
reverse in India, a fact that wduced him to 
retrace | tep 

|) ! T | it 1} tor 
+} | roof than a con 

that 


Mary Stuart of Scotland was not a beauty 
She had cross eyes, and to save the trouble 
of having her hair dressed cut it off close to 
her head and wore a wig 

Fair Rosamond was not poisoned by Queen 
Eleanor, but, after a long residence as a nun 
in the convent of Gadstow died greatly 
esteemed by her associates 

The Bridge of Sighs at Venice has no 
romance worthy the name Mest of the 
unfortunates who cross it are petty thieves 
who are sent to the workhouse 

The siege of Troy was mestly a myth 
According to Homer's own calculations —if 
there ever was such a man as Homer— Helen 
must have been at least sixty years of age 
when she met Paris for the first time 


The immense burning-glasses with which 
Archimedes burned the ships of the besiegers 
of Syracuse at ten miles distance were never 
manufactured, and it is now known that 
they could not have existed 

Charles IX did not fire on the fleeing 
Huguenots from the window of the Louvre 
during the massacre of Saint Bartholomew 
On the contrary, he was frightened almost to 
death by the reports of the guns 

Pitt did not use the expression, The 
atrocious crime of being a young man 
The words were used by Doctor JTolmson 
who was not present, but wrote a report. of 
the speech from an abstract given him 

Vinegar will not split rocks, se Hannibal 
could not thus have made his way through 
the Alps. Nor will it dissolve pearls, se 
that the story of Cleopatra drinking pearls 
melted in vinegar must have been a fiction 

Worshipers are not crushed by hundreds 
under the wheels of the car of Juggernaut 
The car has not been taken out) of the 
temple for many years, and such deaths as 
formerly occurred were exceptional or acc 
dental. 

Columbus did not make an exg stand on 
end to confute his opponents The feat was 
performed by Brunelleschi, the architect, to 
silence critics who asked him how he was 
going to support the dome of the cathedral of 
Florence 

The blood of Rizzio, Mary Stuart's favor 
ite, cannot be seen on the floor where he was 
murdered by Darnley and the other conspira 
tors. What is seen there is a daub of red 
paint, annually renewed for the benefit: of 
gaping tourists 

Queen Elizabeth was net the angelic crea 
ture represented in the histories and poems 
of her own times. Her hair was red, het 
temper red-hot. She sometimes drank too 
muc h, and at any provocation would carry on 
like a trooper 

Constantine the Great was not a saint He 
murdered his wife, one or two of his sons 
and a considerable number of other relatives 
He was a Christian only ino name, and 
seems to have known little or mothing of the 
religion he professed 

The hanging gardens of Babylon didi not 


hang, nor were they gardens They wer 
terraces supported by arches, and overgrown 
with trees They were erected for th 


amusement of a Babylonian (Queen whe had 
come from a mountainous country 


The army of Xerxes has always been over 


estimated by historians Commonly com 
puted at 5,000,000, the best evidence pores t 
show that, camp followers and a tclidd net 
exceed 1,000,000 His ‘' thousam! f 
were twelve hundred 

Louis XVI did not behave wit! Net 
whelming dignity at his execution (on tl 
contrary, he sereamed for hel 
with the executioners and begged for mer 
Nor did the attendant priest Son of 


Saint Louis, ascend to Heaven 
Philip Hil of Spain was mot) roasted t 
death by a roaring fire because Court. et 


quette forbade any ome te " to I 
assistance He ched a natural death stil 
the same story is told of a dozen cditherent 
monarchs who were sticklers for ceremony 
Sappho the poetess, wa nea s want 
beauty, nor did she throw herself from tl 
Leucadian cliffto be cured of an unwoert 
Jerve The latest investiyatios ter het 
respectable married woman with a 
family, which she reared wit! ' 
as a Gsreek matron usually wave her cl tre 
Hannibal did net send three | ‘ 
gold rings, plucked from the hands of K 
knights killed on the teld of Coons back? 
Carthage as evidence {| toot I 
messenyer who carried 
Carthayinian Senate 
report opened | t 
number of wold rings ¢ 
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English Girl 


AS AFFECTED BY MODERN PROGRESS 3 
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By Sarah Grand Z 
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! ‘ being sheltered from comtact 
tarde world She knew nothing 


fearful of evervthing, her tntell 
veloped, her character un 
ta 1 ayedoonm that state she was expected 
the res noup te the time of her marriage, 
he was required to blossom forth inte 

fully formed woman, and take upon her 


{ cossfully the ditheult and complicated 

! fornostress of a houschold and mother 

f « tre f the necessary know lodge 
! retina Such was the reason and 

{ r «bay No wonder in the result 

! © a subject for ridieule to those 
hohad met heart enough to perceive that 
he w rsubypect: for sorrow In the other 
thea tthe pucture a girl comes riding 
anthe read alone on her bievele, a slight, 
trom figrur hive, alert, her superabund 
nt ovitalitw, her pow aim) dif and) action 
ts! mn ohher whole prose One hovew that 


hdsteer her wav through life as she 
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nt mething in the blood; but they are 
due tot yorls own ideal of life, and 

to the influence of associates who are either 
helping her imstructors or at war with them 
m4 a thankless task to find fault with 
other but with eurselves of our work, 
when we find fault. the tomic property of the 
7 pline helps us to bear it Still at: goes 


wainst the grarn te have to admit that our 
countryweomen are inferior in anything to 


th semen of other nations; but it is well to 
be watehful, espe ily at the present period 
of them progr t thev become so Su 
far th have mot deterterated, and there ts 
youd hope that they will net deteriorate, but 
thy ntrary vwivance in Sprite ol the 
lanyer that be e 3 mm At the pres nt 
tin bievwe r they seem te have entered 
ot thee See ‘ ’ at uuly pha ‘ 
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make her t ' ‘ When she is out of 
temper st es met conceal the facet In 
her hes fe she yptte be selfish, and in 
ety shy niyv genial hen at suits her 
self s! ‘ t th a strick she clbows 
people about im a crowd, she asserts he-self 
om all « 1 mi there oa conceited 
Jom as geemd as yo are ort of air about 
her, a want of 1 ming deference to people 
older than herself, which peculiarly un 
lovely, met te fhe and) proclaims 

her ato : rored and ungenerous 
Unene ren Vthat s! weepts every privi 


lege bestowed upem her but offers nothing 
in returm, cultivates none of the yentle 


dignity, the grace vith which women can 
add sent ho te the beauty of life In this 

! ' . ’ ‘ , “or . 
world. if we w Pbe happy, we must give 
as well as tak bat. for the moment, the 
poltey of the n mui aS too Toe to take 
all that she can get amma) nething 

° 
rt it least. ts oon first impression of 
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denee and sweetmess of manner won us our 
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to be brought to perfection: and the trouble 
with her is that only too often, when left to 
her own devices she docs not realize the 
necessity. she has no idea how unattractive 
she is. nor how much more she might make 
of herself and her acquirements by adding to 
them. by Was ef finishing touch, a desire to 
please—and that net only on occasion, but 
always, no matter where she may be nor 
whom she may address. For good manners 
are a decoration that must be worn contin- 
ually if they are to sit well upon us. They 
must be a fundamental part of the character, 
an evidence of unselfishness, delicate consid- 
eration for the feelings of others, powers of 
appreciation, and many «ther good qualities. 
If manners make the man they make 
woman in a still mere essential degree—a 
degree, that is. which is more essential to the 
well being of the community at large; for if 
the women do mot preserve the refinements of 
lite. and hand them om from one generation 
to another, the refinements of life must go 
altogether. There are people who boast a 
dislike toe ceremony. but experience teaches 
that © Tdon't stand upon ceremony”’ Is a per- 
son to be avetded, a gritty kind of person 
who is certain te grate upon us sooner or 
later. A right etiquette simplifies social 
relations just as a place for everything and 
everything in its place simplifies the busi- 
ness of life and adds to our comfort If the 
modern girl would be a success in her time 
she would do well te remember, for her own 
sake as well as fer that of others, that 
Manners are net but the fruit 


on) matut t ! le mind 
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Legend of the Golden Arm 


TeLthl Aj PRMAIN FIRESIDES 


O* THE bank of the Danube, near the 

tohmerwald Meuntains, says a writer 
in the New Orleans Picayune, le the ruins 
of an old casth It is run over with moss 
and lichen A gheemy forest of firs sur- 
rounds it, where the wind whistles through 
with strange, appalling seunds The boat- 
men upen the swift. dark river pass by in 
silence for the legend connected with the 
spot is faithfully believed by them 

Once upon a time, goes this story, there 
lived in the castle a mighty baron who had a 
very beautiful wife. She was slight in figure, 
with golden hair that hung in waves to her 
feet. Her eves were so pure and calm in 
expression that the guilty could never look 
upon them. The paleness of her complexion 
was relieved by the crimson of her lips and 
the glossy jet of her long evelashes. Her 
me day while 
hunting with her husband the lovely baroness 
was thrown from her horse and her arm was 
so badly hurt that amputation was necessary. 
She bere her misfortune without repining, 
and the superstitious began to look upon her 
with wonder and admiration that her beauty 
did not fade, and that she never uttered an 
unkind werd Her influence over the baron 
was so great that he seemed to overcome all 
the evil feelings and passions of his nature. 
Before marriage he had been cruel and ava- 
ricious, but new moone was more generous 





dress was always white 


and meobyle Vil the gold he had hoarded up 
was given to a skilled workman to make his 
wife a golden arm. which she wore, and so 
she became known by the name of ** the lady 
with the kden arn 


Years passed by. leaving the inmates of the 
tl touched by grief or care But a sud- 
den and sorrowful blow struck that happy 


e.astiec ut 


home at last That mht was a stormy one 
without, and it seemed as if the spirits of 
the mountamms were revelling in darkness. 


Mournful wailings were blended with the 
roar of the madly tessing waters, and before 
rds were again warbling their morning 


songs the seul of the lovely baroness had 
departed Men cannet mourn forever: and 
the loneliness, and grief. and solitude which 





the baron suffered after the death of his wife 
lowly changed hin his former nature 


He became cruel, hard, cold—absorbed in 
the love of gold) The pure angel of his 
home had flown. and he was left: undisturbed 
in his pursuits Hic began to think of the 
solden arm that lay in the vault; the thought 

with herror. and he spurned it at 
first (sraduallv the desire of possession 
mastered and maddened him, and he no 
longer scrupled at the violation of the sacred 
grave. With stealthy steps in darkness and 
gloom the changed baron sought the tomb of 
his wife for the unmouldered arm. The 
fall but the golden ring 
and the arn umd these the man hastily 
te a place among his 





stores of w t 

Phe midnight following the dav the golden 
arm had been purleined from its resting 
place, the baror ke with a perception of a 
depress n and stillness in the air It was a 
Warm night im sur, r Not a leaf moved 
Not an i t wings A sin 
R star Tk blue sky. through 


ght was 


vervthing 


A for 
, i 
- . titud 
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the horrors of the night. The next niy 


; - h » 
apparition presented itself, but m tth 


- : nore y 
pably, and he recognized his once Joye = 
“Te g rd ‘verity : c, 
there was a look of severity upon her coun, 


tenance, a bitter reproach in her ey.< The 
bright sunbeams of the morning fell upon the 
wild, insane face of the baron. He y indered 
for years along the lonely shores of the 
Danube—his wealth passed int, Stran 

hands—the golden arm was ney r ri 
He sleeps, not in his ancestral vaults: nobody 
knows the whereabouts of his resting steer 
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Alphonse Daudet’ s ( ‘reer 


LITERARY LABORS OF THE Novetssy 
HREE years ago Francois Coppée pub. 
lished in one of the Parisian journals a 
pathetic account of a visit he had just paid te 
Alphonse Daudet, who has just died. At 
that time, though not yet fifty-five years of 
age, Daudet was a broken figure For the 
past ten years, indeed, he has been what IS So 
aptly described in the terrible French phrase 
un homme fatigué. The faltering hand was 
shown in his last published work, La Petite 
Paroisse, and though all lovers of French lit. 
erature must regret the passing of one of its 
greatest modern writers, there is solace 
says a writer in Harper's Weekly, in the 
thought that the best work he was « apable of 
doing has probably been done. 

For the South of France, where he was 
born, Daudet had the characteristically 
French mingling of love and contempt. 
Though he used to ridicule the southern 
temperament, he reproduced it in his works 
again and again with a beautiful tenderness. 
He stood himself for the type of young 
French provincial who, with a passion for 
literary distinction, turns broken-heartedly 
from his home in the southern country to 
seek his fortune among the temptations and 
the cruelties of Paris. 

One of the simplest and loveliest things in 
modern French literature’ is  Daudet's 
account of the early years of starvation, and 
poetry, and cheap theatre-going at the Odéon, 
when, with his crude talents insufficiently 
trained at a lycée in Lyons and at the school 
of Alais, where he had held a humble post, 
he tried with his pen to gain a livelihood 
from Parisian editors. Thousands of boys 
under twenty were probably undertaking the 
same task, and even when he stood out from 
them in the brilliantly successful years that 
followed, Daudet never forgot the miseries of 
that time. A clever book of verse, published 
in 1858, with the touching and amusing title 
Les Amoureuses, opened to him the door of 
French society, so important a factor in 
a young Frenchman's literary — success. 
Friends secured for him a secretaryship with 
the Duc de Morny, and during the glittering 
years of the Empire, from 1861 to 1865, while 
Morny was President of the Corps Legislatif, 
Daudet was thrown into the thick of politi- 
cal and social life. This experience was, of 
course, immensely valuable to him and in his 
work he turned it to good account. 


e 


Without neglecting verse-writing, he began 
to undertake articles for the daily press, 
stories, and, in collaboration with Ernest 
Lépine, short plays as well. In a few years 
he became known as one of the strongest of 
the younger men who felt the influence 
of Flaubert. Yet he cannot be said to 
have followed closely in the footsteps of the 
master of realism; he was never able to 
develop out of a certain sentimentality that 
weakened his work. One feels this very 
strongly in comparing his fiction with the 
stories and the novels of so unswerving @ 
realist as Maupassant. 

In spite of his unevenness however, 
Daudet could rise to wonderful power. In 
Sappho, for example, the nove! which has 
made him known to every civilized country 
of the world, there is not the least suggestion 
from beginning to end of loss of Vigor 
Without being as great as the best work of 
Maupassant, it has a greatness of its own, as 
not only an absorbing and terr!)! record of 
the inevitably corrupting influence of vice, 
but as a faithful picture of lif ind a pro- 
found study of character. 


As a humorist it is doubtful if Iaudet can 


P . ‘ his own 
ever be widely appreciated out nis oe 
. ent 7 
country. Inhis three books rec untuing 
“ his skill 


adventures of Tartarin he disp! , h 
in eccentric character-drawing, &> \\' I] as the 
French love of ridicule, which  annet be 
regarded as a very noble element! humor 


Some of his strongest work wo> cone ’ 
the drama, though in this field 0 he ee 
his disappointments. One of 5 sta ‘ 
tic achievements was L’Arlésic! i; powe 

ful work, for which Bizet wrot ime 
incidental music. Though at fi su ag 
ful, it is still put on the stay : ns the 
intervals; it is curiously sign! a ~ 
absolutely Gallic quality of Dav weg” 


The drama exploited at lengt! st po x 
mind of a young man crazy ‘ 
worthless woman whom he « dpe 
To a Frenchman this is @ set ae 
worthy of serious treatment : 


Anglo-Saxon it is contempt u 

In other words, Daudet was 

from th Anglo-Saxon te! 

iverag Frenchman 1s H _ 

in the world outside Frat bai 
his world, and when less t Bove” 
ago he ran over to Londo 


the excitement of a journes 
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The Origin of the Loving Cup 


TT! best accotint of the origin of the 
| i cup comes from the late Lord 
I British Ambassador at Paris. Ac 
: . to his narrative, King Henry of 
Navatt who was also Henry IV, of 
I while hunting became separated 


companions, and feeling — thirsty 

tt a wayside inn for a cup of wine. 
erving maid, on handing it to him 
ton horseback, neglected to present 
tH} ndle. Some wine was spilled over, 
ili, Majestv’s white gauntlets were 
While riding home he bethought 
toa two-handled cup would prevent 
rrence of this, so His Majesty had a 
two handled cup made at the Royal potteries 
itte the inn. On his next visit he 

cain for wine, when, to his astonish. 

maid (having received instructions 

r mistress to be very careful of the 

Kit cup) presented it to him holding it 
hy each of its handles. At once the 

dea struck the King of a cup with 


three handles, which was promptly acted 
' is His Majesty quaintly remarked, 
Surely out of three handles I shall be able 
to get one! Hence the loving cup. 
° 


When the Fields are Abloom 


By Cy Warman 


Syveet, when the fields are abloom ; 
) Nature keeps pace with the passions we feel, 
Saeet, and the fields are abloom, 
fot oh, to be true when the vear has grown old, 
When the flowers are fading and love's growing 
| 
Ihouch the heart of the maiden is easy to hold, 
Sweet, when the fields are abloom, 


Q!! IT'S easy to love, to be loval and leal, 
4 
Wha 


I in sunny smile is perpetual spring, 
Sweet, and the fields are abloom ; 
And ll the year round I can hear the birds sing, 
Svect, when the fields are abloom. 
Forti in Seems to stay in your beautiful hair 
\od the rose in your cheek ; what shall I compare 
With your kiss? the scent of summer is there, 


Sweet, when the fields are abloom. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


® 
A Forfeited Wager 


N\ \TRUM = muriaticum, a  homeeopathic 
\ medicine, is nothing but common table 
silt But in the process of dynamization, 
hoicopathieally, its particles have been 
livided until they “‘ approach infinity.’ 
\ Gorman druggist once bet fifty dollars that 
id take a certain number of homc«ro- 
pat doses of it every day for a month, 
rn ning that in that time he would not 
t much salt as could be held on the 
point of a delicate penknife. But 
not calculate on the power, not 
of homceopathic medicine. —Be- 
f the month had passed he gladly 
bet. He had made a “‘ proving "’ of 
muriaticum, and did not like it. 
ns of the inner head, headache as 
i thousand little hammers were 
simultancously at the brain,’’ is 
(suernsey vividly describes it. 


e 
How Many Bones in the Human Body ? 


[ l. appears to be differing testimony 
tothe number of bones in the human 

Inent specialists vary from) 206 to 

a most remarkable difference 

physicians counted 248 bones 

lzaments, which division was 

'o have relation to the 248 precepts 

Mosaic law that command and the 

forbid. The cranium consists of 

ferent bones. There are fourteen 

the face, besides thirty-two teeth. 

four very small bones in cach ear, 
the root of the tongue. Head, 

k. sixty-three. The spine contains 
ir pieces, called vertebra, and 
cand the lower extremities are 


t 


more Phere are twenty-four ribs, 
thone or sternum down the mid 
front Phat which is commonly 


body, tifty three. 


e 
How Parrots Shaped America’s Destiny 
\ MGHIT of birds coupled with a sailor's 
rst m, robbed Columbus of — the 
ering the continent It is 


but historical fact When 
iwestward over the unknown 
xpected to reach Zipangu 


r eT days sail from 
( r ] ane } 
Zi] 
k 
1 six n na 
t After a ng 
} Opinion f Mart 
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and steered to the southwest. Pinzon was 
guided in his opinion solely by a flight of 
parrots, which took wing in that direction. 
It was good luck to follow in the wake of a 
flight of birds when engaged upon a voyage 
of discovery —a_ widespread superstition 
among Spanish seamen of that day; and this 
change in the great navigator’s course curi 
ously exemplifies the influence of small 
and apparently trivial events in the world’s 
history. If Columbus had held to his course 
he would have entered the Gulf Stream, have 
reached Florida, and then) probably have 
been carried to Cape Hatteras and Virginia. 
The result would) probably have given the 
present United States a Roman Catholic 
Spanish population instead of a Protestant 
English one, a circumstance of importance 
“Never,” wrote: Humboldt, ‘had the flight 
of birds more important consequences, ’’ 


eo 
The Length of the Day 


A‘' LONDON, England, and) Bremen, 
Prussia, the longest day has sixteen 
anda half hours. At Stockholm, Sweden, 
it is eighteen and a half hours in length. At 
Hamburg in Germany, and = Dantzic in 
Prussia, the longest day has seventeen hours 
At Saint Petersburg, Russia, and Tobolsk, 
Siberia, the longest is nineteen hours, and 
the shortest five hours. At Tornea, Finland, 
June 21 brings a day nearly twenty-two 
hours Jong, and Christmas one less than 
three hours in length. At = Wardbury, 
Norway, the longest day lasts from May 21 
to July 22 without interruption, and in 
Spitzbergen the longest day is three and a 
half months. At Saint Louis the longest 
day is somewhat less than fifteen hours, 
and at Montreal, Canada, it is sixteen 


® 
A Nation Without Nerves 


HE Chinaman can write all day, he can 
work all day, he can stand for a whole 
day in one position, weaving, hammering 
gold, or cutting ivory, without once being 
attacked by nervousness. This peculiarity 
makes itself apparent in early youth. The 
Chinaman can bear any kind of bodily exer 
cise. Sport and play are to him = unneces 
sary labor. He can sleep anywhere and in 
any position—amid thundering machines, 
deafening noises, the ery of children, or the 
wrangle of grown people; on the ground, in 
bed, or on a chair. In his own innocent way 
the Chinaman is almost a Sybarite. 


e 
A New Orchestra Without Men 


pag tahoe ys J. B. SCHALKENBACH, 

formerly the organist of the Polytechnic 
Institute of London, has recently invented 
and constructed an electrical orchestra, 
which 1s very effective. An organ with two 
keyboards and a number of stops is) con 
nected by electric wires with a large number 
of musical instruments, which are distributed 
over the space usually given up to the 
orchestra, and kept in) place by various 
stands. While a chair is located next to 
each instrument, the only man in the entire 
orchestra 1s Professor Schalkenbach himself, 
who takes a seat at his organ, from where 
he conducts, so to speak, his mysterious 
musicians. Although it is advertised that 
the entire arrangement is mechanical, and 
that electricity is the ayent doing all the 
work in this orchestra, a sensation of timid 
itv, and even awe, is felt by many visitors 
The electrical orchestra is now exhibited in 
a Vienna concert hall, and surprises even 
professional musicians through the extraor 
dinary combinations of sound brought out by 
Professor Schalkenbach 


e 
The Wonders of the Sea 


CEANS. occupy three fourths of | the 
earth's surface. At the depth of three 
thousand five hundred feet waves are not 
felt. The temperature is the same, varying 
only atrifle, from the poles to the burning 
sun of the equator. A mile down the water 
has a pressure of a ton on every square inch 
If a box six feet deep were filled with sea 
water and allowed to evaporate, there would 
be two inches of salt on the bottom of the 
hox Faking the average depth of | the 
oceans of the world to be three miles, there 
would be a laver of salt two hundred and 
thirty feet thick over the entire bed d 


the water evaporat The water of the ocean 
is colder at the bottom than at the inta 
In Many place CSpee ally n th 
ct ’ ’ N\ ’ 4 ‘ thy, 4 ter tree 7 t 
} +? 
, 
water t 
iu 
in storms th Vive r forty t 


t 


and travel fifty miles per hour—nearly twice 


as fast as the fleetest steamship. The base 
of a wave-— the distance from valley to valley 
on either side at the bottom—is generally 
reckoned at being fiftecn times the height, 
therefore, an average wave, say one twenty 
five feet high, has a base extending over 
three hundred and seventy five feet. 


e 
The cincestry of Queen Victoria 


ICTORITIA, Queen of Great) Britain and 
impress of India, is the miece of 
William 1V, who was the brother of George 
IV, who was the son of George LIL, who was 
the grandson of George Il, who was the son 
of George T, whowas the cousin of Queen 
Anne, who was the sister in law of William 
IH, who was the son-in-law of James I, whe 
was the brother of Charles Hl, who was the 
son of Charles 1, who was the son of James I, 
who was the cousin of Elizabeth, who was 
the sister of Mary, who was the sister of 
Edward VI, who was the son of Henry VILE, 
who was the son of Henry VIL, who was 
the cousin of Richard TIT, who was the unele 
of kdward Vy who was the son oof Hdward 
IV, who was the cousin of Henry VI, who 
was the son of Hlenry Vy whe was the cousin 
of Richard Tl, who was) the grandson of 
Kdward Tl, who was the son of Edward, 
who was the son of Tlenry TEL, who was the 
son of John, who was the brother of Richard 
I, who was the son of Henry Il, who was the 
cousin of Stephen, who was the cousin of 
Henry I, who was the brother of William 
Rufus, who was the son of Wiaillianm the 
Conqueror, Thus Queen Victoria can trace 
her ancestors back without) a break for 
about eight hundred years 


e 
The Most Expensive Leather 


HE most costly leather in the world) is 
known to the trade as piano leather 
The secret of tanning piano leather is known 
only to a family of tanners in’ Thuringia, 
Germany. This leather has but one use, 
the covering of piano keys. A peculiar thing 
about it is that the skins from which it is 
tanned are procured almost entirely in 
America It isa peculiar kind of buckskin 
The skin of the common red or Virginia deer 
will not make the leather; a species of the 
animal known as the pray deer, and found 
only in the vicinity of the great Northern 
lakes, alone furnishing the material Thi 
German tanners have an agency in Detroit, 
which collects the skins of this deer from 
Indian and half-breed hunters. 
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Judge Not 
iy é Mike laide A. Proctes 


UDGE not, the workings of his brain 
‘ And of his heart thou canst not see, 
What looks to thy dium eve a stain, 

In Good's pure light may only be 
A scat, brought from some wellewon field 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yreld 


The look, the air, that frets thy sight, 
May be a token, that below 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 
With some infernal fiery for 
Whose glance would scorch th miling grace, 
And cast thee shuddering on thy face! 


The fall thou darest to despise 
Maybe the slackened angel's hand 


Has suffered it, that he may tise 
And tuke a firmer, surer stand 
Obr, trustiny | toearth thasy 
May henceforth learn tou hits Wits 


And judwve none lost; but wart and 


With biopefal put not disclaim, 
The depth of the a rity be 
Phe measure of the hit of goa 
And ariel ! ‘ 
I! tod, t ! 
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How Nature Corroborates Moses 


HILL Colonel) Ingersoll ane other crate 
liever ire talkungy cabeout the mn tike 

of Moses the earth is yawning and throw ony 
up corroborations of the old Plebroew law 
yiver Misniy of the corrobeorations have 
come and continue te come from the lon; 
buried city of Ninevel Nineveh w thy 
capital of a splendid) emipare When the pyr 
amids were youny soven bundred year 
before Christ the prophet Nahum foretold at 
fall (Nahum ot: 14 Cone dianedredt!  yecer 
later (in 606 bh. ¢ the prophecy was fulfilled 
The sand drifted over the ru into wl 
the King of Media liad croumt, Pits prada 
and ait was lost for ! ‘ 
a subject of controversy a ie abtiguariag 
Alwnit feort ears avothe o 
were nvered hover " thie rh 
‘ xbpuen a ad mas freon 
TVANh nel intere 
breouplit t whit, camel masse 
tes thee ! of ti Catcl 7 
been § 


” 
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some records of the creation, and particularly 
of the deluge As far as they geo, they 
strangely substantiate the Mosare account 
(Mhers bear witness to the truth that these 
ancient times believed inthe one God) pros 
ing that the world was monotheistic the 
dawn of authentic history, pust as the Bulle 
teaches, and that polytheism was a later form 
of belief Thus do the very ashes of dead 
and) buried empires spe ak frown the wrave 
te refute and confound skepticism 

Jesh Billings usedl te Say ; ] wouldn t yive 
ten cents te hear Ingersoll on the mistakes 
of Meses but TP would give ten dollars to 
hear Meses on the mistakes of Ingersoll 
Its about equally profitable to hear amecrent 
Nineveh on the mistakes of Ingersoll 


@ 
A Vanished Fortune in a Vase 


"THE story of the priceless Portland vase, 
with its exquisite form and its classical 
figures in opaque white glass ona ground of 
intense and lowely blue. os familiar to many 
It was «discovered inpa omarble tomb near 
Rome four hundred voars ago, and ultimately 
came inte the possessromn of the Portland 
farnitly for the sum of nine thouscmd dollars 
At a subsequent sale it was bought by Josiah 
Wedgwood, the famous potter, fora fabulous 
sum, after a spirited comtest between 
Wedgwood and the then Duchess of Port 
land, and, in response te the Duchess’ tears 
and entreaties, was restored to her, on con 
dition that the potter and his heirs maght 
make fifty copies of it every hundred years 
Of these copies fifty only were mace, ame 
sold during Wedgwood's life at fifty protunels 
each Few of them are in existence to day, 
and them value has tnereased from tens te 
theotsands of porns One, however, cone 
inte the peasesston of achina dealer of the 
name of Strauss, whe bought it with amis 
collanceus lot of spotted or untinished pieces 
of pottery at a sale twenty yvoats age lynne 
rantef the value of the vase, Stratuss sold at 
to a casual customer for a few shillings. and 
only when tego late to trace the now owner 
discovered the mistake be bial trace Poli 
gemt search has been made throtiyheut 
America and Puirope for the vanished trea 
ure, but without success | Whoever possesses 
it has in it a fortune, without lis know ledge 


e 
Snow Storms of Many Colors 
( OLORED snow storms were recorded as 
4 


lony ago as the sixth century, and a 
shower of red hail is said by Plnmbeldt to 
have once occurred in Palerme In Tuscany, 
on March 64, 6864, there fell hail of an 
orange color In pso08 red snow fell to a 
depth of over five feet in Carniola, Germany 
The storm of colored snow was followed) by 
one of the regulation color, and the effect 
produced by the separate layers of red and 
white, which were perfectly distinet, was 
very peculiar A portion of the scarlet snow 
was melted ina vessel and the water evape 
rated, when a fine, rose colored, earthy sedi 
ment was found at the bottom Stow of a 
brick red tue fell in Italy in 866, and oon 


the Tyrol im 4; In the first volume of 
Kam Arctic J xploration -m 8 tiated that 
When the ship passed the Crimson Cliffs of 
Sir John Re thre prately » of read How 


from wlouch they derive their tian cote 
be seen at a distance of fully ten mutes 
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Longest Stone Fever Ouarricd 


" yreat Wisconsin micnmeolith, ome dian 
clreal ed fifteen feat Jet fen feat 


quare at the Dase and four feet at the teyp 


maybe setup onthe Like front af Milwiatukes 
ter ark the erninaye en enteral of 
State bicnvel 1} tote was t no from tl 
re«l sivetst qqubaret t | rent it 
if tess | t \ t 

! ! ! { ! h 
boxy + ' bait Mu 

neers ce rr tec] 

t } ' ft > < ‘| tr rit ' 
jer ent ¢t \t ! rit ! ‘ ! t 
; pit rte Milwauk P ' 
eT t t J i! nd esthinate 
prycacte tic} it estimated that f 1! ! 
ter Ot t ! le t ! rh 
1 ait ’ / ‘ th, ' ‘ ‘ 
leotigyeen thea a r ' ! ' t 
t! rid 1} rat t | 
trie titictierd ft MI Muss ! t 
kthowt ties Deeatacly feet 
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Live is tl nursery Thacker 
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Hosk wl look upon the medern 
yirlas mn me sert the result of 
their anefforts fog the emanctpa 
tion of the sea, watch her progress 
with very mixed feeling In so far ‘says 
Sarah Grand in The Independent) as she 


isan improvement onthe gurls of other days 


a royoy te contemplate her. but mn view 
of her failings there i cause for dishearten 
tree nyt We must remeber } aeyegt that 
odie smuch stronger, so much mere pro 
" i” | no ! iv than hee leon le 
jet cf ' that hhiat ‘ a. o pea oad 
for an arial trait on tl pis { the poast 
t ! tl t t ! it J fit | ‘ { nN 
the goarl ft ha a} nt ther hand 
1! little w kt ‘ ho ye keal thre 
" 5 g trent t ‘ { ! 
thie: tfenie ' ' 1 1 ‘ ‘ r fy 
th whiel chet } to rectus 
‘? nyths ‘th ' ’ ’ tet 
! f thes fern bus } ' It ! 
vail fitt hier tel t} mether of 
men wl b oye ;% 
+} i ’ ’ ' } tel ’ 
! hie f pet t 1} yt { ther 
ober } ) fir { 
jl ; inf tr f bet rely 
! nedoanm der ke f f fe 
° 
Dhere wa i | fur '" bittle treme age 
no orftustrattonm of am artrele bey Me lynn 
Dintom, income of the weekly pagers, which 
! dovery happily the difference between 


the twee porte Phe preture lividedd inte 
! tient Try thre ' " d fashioned 
viel very nt! seat one Die Typed im 
pepe aan trowel beside her mother hy 
wl ishe was berg sheltered from contact 
sith the outside werld She koeow nothing 


is fearful of evervthing. ber iontelh 
once Was undeveloped. der character un 
formed webu that stiate hie was 
to romain up te the tume of ber marrage, 
required te Dlessam forth into 
i fully formed woman, and take upom her 

lf stpeee fully the dithealt and complicated 
cuttes of muistress of a heusehold and mother 


‘ apected 


when hew is 


f children, as af the meee ary Kane ledge 
came by rostimet Such was the reason and 
lin fo deen ba No wonder on the result 
ic Doe ec aene i ul t few recdicunbe ter these 
whe had met beat emough te perceive that 
he was asubypect fer somneow In the other 
from ef the pacture a gal comes richinge 
! nthe road alone on her breoyvele, a slyht, 
tromye f ' ‘ slert, her superabund 
unt talit hier yow oom def ad action 
Hite am Deer whale presse Cine koveow that 
uld steer her way through Tife as str 
“ tecriny her way through the traffic of 
thy rowded street sith grace and skill 
nil ant 3 t ot fuer af finpatiom hieg 
pela ty t te ter red Peetter for all ste 
TRE { | Pane! survived 
WI | ' t 1} elderly 
‘ t | t s! ent of 
vrvigeathis t! t} t % of the 
nel 1 t! fat t hich un 
houtted sur | t wnee, holds up 
t { t} t | She would 
bras yet t conti J te ipersensti 
‘ +) tt ’ ' ‘ x posed 
t ! bev h f awerld they 
! wal niet 
t—«- *@ b coe ‘\¢ } © «an Porn ys 
them ' iH { fer the 
it ! } ‘ lt rather 
nt] ! hy } til ! tthe com 
t t ‘ t of arnede 
tft | tert erty a 
! | ‘ ‘ tr. eT tiactie tar 
1} t t | tert thre 
ter r tn } freliant, mer 
t} ven ' } « si } the power 
{ t nt ! t ! tied A woman 
t ! ! roman, and there 
‘ het 1.“ tre trthenead ste 
trenget! | shich surely 
‘ i! t Mut yust a 
there were tir ater i proc boy the 
| in j t ' ' ‘ te at al 
t! ! } that ' rettalle 
! t ! s and better 
\\ od igainst 
hit enn 
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The Modern English Girl 


AS AFFECTED BY MODERN PROGRESS 


Ly Sarah Grand 


racoou ec Pik He RIS 


bent, something im the blood; but they are 
also dueto the girl's own ideal of life, and 
to the inflii@nee of associates who are either 
helping her instructors or at war with them 
It is a thankless task to find fault) with 
others; but with ourselves or our work, 
when we find fault, the tonic property of the 
discipline helps us to bear it. Still at: goes 
against the grain to have to admit that our 
countrywomen are inferior in anything to 
the women of other nations; but it is well te 
be watchful, especially at the present period 
of their progress, lest they become so. Seo 
far they have not detertorated, and there ts 
yood hope that they will not deteriorate, but, 


on the contrary, advance in spite of the 
dangers that beset them At the present 
tine howevor, they com to have entered 


upon what threatens to be am ugly phrase 
Onmreturning toe knygl ind after a porerdeonagee d 
struck by the fact 
modern 
tends 
charm of muauner 


ibsence, one as painfully 
that there is one thing im whol the 
bonyls hh yirl with all ber ads 


tebe etre tent ued that i 


tities 


1} ! remaims much the same, but the 
yirl has Jost a good deal of the natural 
dainty ditfidemee of youth: she thinks too 


miuchoof herself, too Tittle of other procpole 

avd that the hould be the case is anything 
but a credit to her In return for all that 
octety concedes to her to day in the way 
of education, phystealtraining and independ 
should at) least show a desire to 
pilose She has a yvreat objection to d 
apyreocable preeopete yet she takes neo trouble to 
make herself agreeable When she is out of 
femper she does not comceal the facet In 
her home life she is apt te be selfish, and in 
soxntety She woonly genial when at suits her 

self She walks with a stride, she elbows 
people about in 


ene, ode 


icrowad, she asserts herself 
on all occasions, and there is a conceited 
“ Pimoas good as you are" sort of air about 
her, a want of becoming deference to people 
older than herself, which ts peculiarly un 
lovely, not to say offensive, and prose laims 
her at once underbred. and) ungenerous 
unygencrous in that she accepts every privi 
lege bestowed upon her but offers nothing 
in return, cultivates none of the gentle 
digmity, the grace, with which women can 
add so much to the beauty of life In this 
world, ifwe would be happy, we must give 
as well as take. but, for the moment, the 
poley of the modern girl seems to be to take 
all that she can wet, and vive nothing 


This, at least, is one’s first impression of 
her after one has been accustomed to the 


race, sweetness, elegance and perfect breed 
ing oof girls of all classes in) Frances The 
little laundress whe brings home the wash 
iy md os coneerned about a morsel of 
lace torn from oa pocket handkerchief; the 
waitre it a countryvoinn whe takes infinite 


pains to think of things with which to tempt 
the precarious appetite of madame: the over 
worked Aowuve who vet tinds time for the 
flowers which she knows ome lowes: the 
hurrying home whe readily goes 
the shop 
girl behind her counter, who is more anxious 
te oblige a customer than te palm off her 
every girl you speak te 
with miling deference not to 


ccamistyre 


outoof her own way to show us ours: 


Waite any and 
re pond 3 


vour rank, Dut te your individualitv;: with 
perfect It p ‘ on, but an utter abseues 
of selfcan HISTO with an evident desire 
te please, which lends to her manner the 
ease, the simplicity and the distinetion which 


mo beayland is only associated in our minds 
with the manners of people of highest birth 

Phore are those who will say that our girls 
may thank them emancipation for their 
pauchertos: that) liberty of action, over 
education and the bievele are at > fault—as 
irestrammt, tgnorance and walking exercise 
compatible wath ao gracious ce 
Phat we could not be both refined 
and independent was the ory raised by the 
opponents of any change in the position of 
women, and now they are saving, “' We told 
you se But they are wrong as to cause 
ind effect for surely the most) daringly 
Independent women were those who brought 
about the changes which were so bitterly 
opposed, and these women were not wanting 
in refinement In fact, the ones to whom 


only were 


Menor 


Weoowe Most were women whose gentle dith 


dence and sweetness of manner won us our 


prart ns from among the yvreat majority of 
people whe are susceptible to charm but 
Npervieus to argument Phere has been 
nothing in the woman question movement to 
imsen women ndaf her advantages have 
had 1 effect not of helping but hindering 
‘ ’ , | t } nat 
’ a} 
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to be brought to perfection: and the trouble 
with her is that only too often, when left to 
her own devices she does not realize the 
necessity, she has no idea how unattractive 
she is. nor how much more she might make 
of herself and her acquirements by adding to 
them. by way of finishing touch, a desire to 
please—and that not only on occasion, but 
always, no matter where she may be nor 
whom she may address For good manners 
are a decoration that must be worn contin 
ually if they are to sit well uponus. They 
must be a fundamental part of the character, 
an evidence of unselfishness, delicate consid 
eration for the feelings of others, powers of 
appreciation, and many other good qualities 

If manners make the man they make 
woman in a still more essential degree—a 
degree, that is, which ts more essential to the 
well being of the community at large; for if 
the women do not preserve the refinements of 
lite, and hand them on from one generation 
to another, the refinements of life must go 
altoyether Phere are people who boast a 
dislike to coremony: but experience teaches 
that °° P don't stand upon ceremony’ 1s a per 
a gritty kind of person 
Upon us sooner or 


son te ln avoided, ; 
who is certain to grate 

later A right) etiquette 
relations just as 


simplifies social 
for everything and 
everything in its place simplifies the busi 
ness of life and adds to our comfort If the 
modern vir! would be asuceess in her time 
she would do well to remember, for her own 
sake as well as for that of others, that 

Manners are not idle. but the fruit 

Of loyal nature and of noble mind 


al poline ‘ 
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Legend of the Golden Arm 


TOLD AT GERMAN TIRELSIDES 


O* THE bank of the Danube, near the 
tjohmerwald Mountains, says a writer 


in the New Orleans Picayune, lie the ruins 
of an old castle. It is run over with moss 
and dichen A ygloomy forest of firs sur 


rounds it, where the wind whistles through 
with strange, appalling sounds. The boat 
men upon the swift, dark river pass by in 
silence, for the legend connected with the 
spot is faithfully believed by them 

Once upon a time, goes this story, there 
lived in the castle a mighty baron who had a 
very beautiful wife. She was slight in figure, 
with golden hair that hung in waves to her 
feet. Her eyes were so pure and calm in 
expression that the guilty could never look 
upon them. The paleness of her complexion 
was relieved by the crimson of her lips and 
the glossy jet of her long evelashes. Her 
dress was always) white One day while 
hunting with her husband the lovely baroness 
was thrown from her horse and her arm was 
so badly hurt that amputation was necessary. 
She bore her misfortune without repining, 
and the superstitious began to look upon her 
with wonder and admiration that her beauty 
did not fade, and that she never uttered an 
unkind word. Her influence over the baron 
was so great that he seemed to overcome all 
the evil feclings and passions of his nature. 
Before marriage he had been cruel and ava- 
ricious, but now no one was more generous 
and noble All the gold he had hoarded up 
was given to a skilled workman to make his 
wife a golden arm, which she wore, and so 
she became known by the name of ** the lady 
with the golden arm.”’ 

Years passed by, leaving the inmates of the 
castle untouched by gricf or care. Buta sud 
den and sorrowful blow struck that happy 
home at last That night was a stormy one 
without, and it seemed as if the spirits of 
the mountains were revelling in darkness 
Mournful wailings were blended with the 
roar of the madly tossing waters, and before 
the birds were again warbling their morning 
sonus the soul of the lovely baroness had 
departed Men cannot mourn forever; and 
the loneliness, and grief, and solitude which 
the baron suffered after the death of his wife 
slowly changed him to his former nature 


° 


He became crucl, hard, cold—absorbed in 
the love of gold The pure angel of his 
home had flown, and he was left undisturbed 
in his pursuits. He began to think of the 
golden arm that lay in the vault; the thought 
came to him with horror, and he spurned it at 
first. Gradually the desire of possession 
mastered and maddened him, and he no 
longer scrupled at the violation of the sacred 
grave. With stealthy steps in darkness and 
gloom the changed baron sought the tomb of 
his wife for the unmouldered arm. The 
worms had destroved all but the golden ring 
and the arm, and these the man hastily 
gathered and bore them to a place among his 
stores of wealth 

Phe midnight following the day the golden 
arm had been purloined from its resting 
the baron awoke with a perception of a 
depression and stillness in the air 


place 
It was a 
warm night in sumorer Not a leaf moved 
Not an insect fanned its tiny wings A sin 
gle star shone in the dark blue sky, through 
in open window andl it seft) light was 


reflected fron | rreor ' t , 
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the horrors of the night. The next nigh: 
apparition presented itself, but more ,, 
pably, and he recognized his once loved - f, 
there was a look of severity upon her ¢, 
tenance, a bitter reproach in her eyes. 7) 
bright sunbeams of the morning fell upon | 
wild, insane face of the baron. He wands +..1 
for years along the lonely shores of 4; 
Danube—his wealth passed into strane, 
hands—the golden arm was never fend 
He sleeps, not in his ancestral vaults; nobw ay 
knows the whereabouts of his resting place 


ie 
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Alphonse Daudet’s Career 
LITERARY LABORS OF THE NOVEL IN; 


HREE years ago Frangois Coppée pul, 
lished in one of the Parisian journals a 
pathetic account of a visit he had just paid to 
Alphonse Daudet, who has just died. at 
that time, though not yet fifty-five years of 
age, Daudet was @ broken figure. For thy 
past ten years, indeed, he has been what js 6o 
apt!y described in the terrible French phrase 
un homme fatigué. The faltering hand was 
shown in his last published work, La Petite 
Paroisse, and though all lovers of French Jjt- 
erature must regret the passing of one of jts 
greatest modern writers, there is) solace. 
says a writer in Harper's Weekly, in th 
thought that the best work he was capable of 
doing has probably been done 

For the South of France, where he was 
born, Daudet had the = characteristically 
French mingling of love and cont mypt 
Though he used to ridicule the southern 
temperament, he reproduced it in his works 
again and again with a beautiful tenderness 
He stood himself for the type of young 
French provincial who, with a passion for 
literary distinction, turns broken-hearted|y 
from his home in the southern country to 
seck his fortune among the temptations and 
the cruclties of Paris. 

One of the simplest and loveliest things in 
modern French literature is) Daudet's 
account of the early years of starvation, and 
poetry, and cheap theatre-going at the Odéon, 
when, with his crude talents insufficiently 
trained at a lycée in Lyons and at the school 
of Alais, where he had held a humble post, 
he tried with his pen to gain a livelihood 
from Parisian editors. Thousands of boys 
under twenty were probably undertaking the 
same task, and even when he stood out from 
them in the brilliantly successful years that 
followed, Daudet never forgot the miseries of 
that time. A clever book of verse, published 
in 1858, with the touching and amusing title 
Les Amoureuses, Opened to him the door of 
French society, so important a factor in 
a young Frenchman's literary — success. 
Friends secured for him a secretaryship with 
the Duc de Morny, and during the glittering 
years of the Empire, from 1861 to 1865, while 
Morny was President of the Corps Legislatif, 
Daudet was thrown into the thick of politi 
cal and social life. This experience was, of 
course, immensely valuable to him and in his 
work he turned it to good account. 
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Without neglecting verse-writing, he began 
to undertake articles for the daily press, 
stories, and, in collaboration with Ernest 
Lépine, short plays as well. Ina few years 
he became known as one of the strongest of 
the younger men who felt the influence 
of Flaubert. Yet he cannot be said to 
have followed closely in the footsteps of the 
master of realism; he was never able to 
develop out of a certain sentimentality that 
weakened his work. One feels this very 
strongly in comparing his fiction with the 
stories and the novels of so unswerving a 
realist as Maupassant. 

In spite of his unevenness 
Daudet could rise to wonderful power. In 


however 


} has 

Sappho, for example, the novel which ha 
made him known to every civilized country 
tron 


of the world, there is not the least suggest! 
from beginning to end of Joss of vigor 
Without being as great as the best work of 


Maupassant, it has a greatness of its own. os 
not only an absorbing and terrible ! at 
the inevitably corrupting influence 

but as a faithful picture of life and " 
found study of character. 

As a humorist it is doubtful if Daaiiet can 
ever be widely appreciated outsic: wn 
country. In his three books recount! eo 
adventures of Tartarin he displays Kill 
in eccentric character-drawing, as Wo" the 
French love of ridicule, which ca! be 
regarded as a very noble element ©! T 
Some of his strongest work was . 

“ 


the drama, though in this field too 
his disappointments. One of his n 
tic achievements was L'Arlésienn: 
ful work, for which Bizet wrote t! iS 
incidental music. Though at first u! : 
ful, it is still put on the stage In 
intervals; it is curiously signil 
absolutely Gallic quality of Daudet 
The drama exploited at length tl 
mind of a young man crazy with 
worthless woman whom he could ! 
Toa Frenchman this is a serio 


m 


worthy 





of serious treatment 





his world ind when Ik 
ago he ran over to Londo 
the excitement of a journey of ©X}] 
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4; HALF HOURS WITH SONG AND STORY 


The Origin of the Loving Cup 


TH t accotmt of the origin of the 
| «np comes from the late Lord 
| trotish Ambassador at Paris. Ac 
etd his narrative, King Henry of 
Navart who was also Henry IV, of 
Prat while hunting became separated 


companions, and feeling thirsty 
wayside inn for a cup of wine. 

| rvimg maid, on handing it to him 
» horseback, neglected to present 

Some wine was spilled over, 

if Majesty's white gauntlets were 
While riding home he bethought 

. two handled cup would prevent 

' of this, so His Majesty had a 
ee ed cup made at the Royal potteries 
tothe inn. On his next visit he 

un for wine, when, to his astonish 

iid (having received instructions 

ty stress to be very careful of the 
Kit ») presented it to him holding it 
hoof its handles. At once the 

a struck the King of a cup with 


fr 


th ndles, which was promptly acted 
His Majesty quaintly remarked, 
. uit of three handles I shall be able 
to get ot Hence the loving cup. 
o 


When the Fields are Abloom 


By Cy Warman 


Q' 11'S easy te love, to be loval and leal, 
sseet, when the fields are abloom ; 


When Nature keeps pace with the passions we feel, 
S t and the fields are abloom. 
«true when the year has grown old, 
\N he flowers are fading and love's growing 
Phou eart of the maiden is easy to hold, 


nthe fields are abloom. 


! ny smile is perpetual spring, 
sweet and the fields are abloom; 
\ the year round I can hear the birds sing, 
S toowhen the fields are abloom. 
Fort mn seems to stay in your beautiful hair 
4 rose in your cheek ; what shall I compare 
“ rk the scent of summer is there, 


Ssecet. when the fields are abloom, 
—Detroit Free Press. 


eo 
A Forfeited Wager 


NArees muriaticum, a homevopathic 
i licine, is nothing but common table 
svt Pat in the process of dynamization, 
! pathically, its particles have been 
ld until they “‘ approach infinity.”’ 
\ Corman druggist once bet fifty dollars that 
tuke a certain number of hom«ro 
ses of it every day for a month, 
r “ that in that time he would not 
t ch salt as could be held on the 
unt of a delicate penknife. But 
net calculate on the power, not 
of homceopathic medicine. Be 
f the month had passed he gladly 
‘nt. He had made a “ proving "’ of 
uriaticum, and did not like it. 
of the inner head, headache as 
thousand litthe hammers were 
multancously at the brain,’’ is 

(suernsey vividly describes it. 


e 
How Many Bones in the Human Body ? 


[ ippears to be differing testimony 
the number of bones in the human 

ent specialists vary from) 206 to 
a most remarkable difference 
physicians counted 248 bones 
raments, which division was 
lave relation to the 248 precepts 
sic law that command and the 
rhid. The cranium consists of 
erent bones. There are fourteen 
the face, besides thirty-two teeth 
four very small bones in each ear, 
tthe root of the tongue. Head, 
Kk sixty-three. The spine contains 
called vertebra, and 
ind the lower extremities are 


} 


r pieces, 


re Phere are twenty four ribs, 
‘hone or sternum down the mid 
front. That which is commonly 


nnly, fitty three 


© 
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Hox Parrots Shaped America’s Destiny 
\ ALT of bireis coupled with a sailor's 
Tstition. robbed Columbus of — the 
cring the continent It 


is but historical fact When 
unknown 


Zipangu 


estward over the 


xpected to reach 


ommande 


S 
. a wae nae 
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and steered to the southwest. Pinzon was 
guided in his opinion solely by a flight of 
parrots, which took wing in that direction. 
It was good luck to follow in the wake of a 
Hight of birds when engaged upon a voyage 
of discovery —a_ widespread superstition 
among Spanish seamen of that day; and this 
change in the great navigator’s course curi 
ously exemplifies the influence of small 
and apparently trivial events in the world’s 
history. If Columbus had held to his course 
he would have entered the Gulf Stream, have 
reached Florida, and then probably have 
been carried to Cape Hatteras and Virginia. 
The result would) probably have given the 
present United States a Roman Catholic 
Spanish population instead of a Protestant 
English one, a circumstance of importance 
‘Never,’ wrote Humboldt, ‘ had the flight 
of birds more important consequences."’ 
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The Length of the Day 
England, and = Bremen 


A‘ LONDON, “england, ; ‘men, 
Prussia, the longest day has sixteen 


anda half hours. At Stockholm, Sweden, 
it is eighteen and a half hours in length. At 
Hamburg in Germany, and = Dantzie in 
Prussia, the longest day has seventeen hours 
At Saint Petersburg, Russia, and Tobolsk, 
Siberia, the longest is nineteen hours, and 
the shortest five hours t Tornea, Finland, 
June 21 brings a day nearly twenty-two 
hours tong, and Christmas one less than 
three hours in’ length. At | Wardbury, 
Norway, the longest day lasts from May 21 
to July 22 without interruption, and in 
Spitzbergen the longest day is three and 
half months. At Saint Louis the longest 
day is somewhat less than fifteen hours, 
and at Montreal, Canada, it is sixteen 


e 
A Nation Without Nerves 


HE Chinaman can write all day, he can 
work all day, he can stand for a whole 
day in one position, weaving, hammering 
gold, or cutting ivory, without once being 
attacked by nervousness. This peculiarity 
makes itself apparent in early youth. The 
Chinaman can bear any kind of bodily exer 
cise. Sport and play are to him = unneces 
sary labor. Ile can sleep anywhere and in 
any position—amid = thundering machines, 
deafening noises, the cry of children, or the 
wrangle of grown people; on the ground, in 
bed, or on a chair. In his own innocent way 
the Chinaman is almost a Sybarite. 


eo 
A New Orchestra Without Men 


ROFESSOR J. BO SCHALKENBACH, 
formerly the organist of the Polytechnic 
Institute of London, has recently invented 
and constructed an eclectrical orchestra, 
which is very effective. An organ with two 
keyboards and a number of stops is) con 
nected by electric wires with a large number 
of inusical instruments, which are distributed 
over the space usually given up to the 
orchestra, and kept in) place by various 
stands. While a chair is located next to 
each instrument, the only man indhe entire 
orchestra is Professor Schalkenbach himself, 
who takes a seat at his organ, from where 
he conducts, so to speak, his mysterious 
musicians Although it is advertised that 
the entire arrangement is mechanical, and 
that electricity is the agent doing all the 
work in this orchestra, a sensation of timid 
itv. and even awe, is felt by many visitors 
The electrical orchestra is now exhibited in 
a Vienna concert hall, and surprises even 
professional musicians through the extraor 
dinary combinations of sound brought out by 
Professor Schalkenbach 


° 
The Wonders of the Sea 
© eer occupy three fourths of the 


earth's surface. At the depth of three 
thousand five hundred feet waves are not 
felt The temperature is the same, varying 


only atrifle, from the poles to the burning 
sun of the equator, A mile down the water 
has a pressure of a ton on every square ine h 
If a box six feet deep were filled with sea 
water and allowe d toe vaporate there would 
be two inches of salt on the bottom of the 


bax Paking the average depth of the 
oceans of the world to be three miles, there 
would be a laver of salt two hundred and 
thirty feet thick over the entire bed should 
the water meorat The water of t ! 


and travel fifty miles per hour —nearly twice 


as fast as the fleetest steamship. The base 
of a wave——the distance from valley to valley 
on either side at the bottom —is generally 
reckoned at being fifteen times the herght, 
therefore, an average wave, say one twenty 
five feet high, has a base extending over 
three hundred and seventy five feet 


e 
The Ancestry of Queen Victoria 


ICTORIA, Queen of Great) Britain and 
Empress of India, is the miece of 
William IV, who was the brother of George 
IV, who was the son of George TEL, who was 
the grandson of George IL, who was the son 
of George [, who was the cousin of Queen 
Anne, who was the sister in daw of William 
III, who was the son in-law of James IL, who 
was the brother of Charles Il, who was the 
son of Charles 1, who was the son of James I, 
who was the cousin of Elizabeth, who was 
the sister of Mary, who was the sister of 
Edward VI, who was the son of Henry VIEL, 
who was the son oof PHlenry VIL, who was 
the cousin of Richard TL, who was the unel 
of Edward V, who was the som oof bkdward 
IV, who was the cousin of Henry VIO whe 
was the son of Tlenry Vy whe was the cousin 
of Richard TH, whe was the grandson of 
Kdward Il, who was the son of Badward Oo, 
who was the son of Henry TIL, who was the 
son of Jobn, who was the brother of Richard 
I, who was the son of Hlenry TL, whe was the 
cousin of Stephen, who was the cousin of 
Henry I, who was the brother of William 
Rufus, who was the som of William the 
Conqueror Thus Queen Victoria can trace 
her ancestors back without a break for 
about cight hundred years 


° 
The Most Expensive Leather 


HE mest costly leather in) the world is 
known to the trade as piano leather 
The secret of tanning plane leather is known 
only to a family of tanners in) Thuringia, 
Germany. This leather has but one use, 
the covering of prano keys. A peculiar thing 
about it is that the skins from which it ts 
tanned are procured almost entirely in 
America. Its a peculiar kind of buckskin 
The skin of the common red or Virginia deer 
will not make the leather: a species of the 
animal known as the gray deer, and found 
only in the vicinity of the great Northern 
lakes, alone furnishing the material The 
German tanners have an ayency in) Detrort, 
which collects the skins of this deer from 
Indian and half- breed hunters 


Judge Not 
By Adelaide A. Procter 


UDGE not. the workings of his brain 
N And of his heart thou ¢anst mot see 
What looks to thy din eve a staan 

In God's pure light may ondy be 
A scar, brought from some well-won field 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yreld 


The look, the air, that frets thy sight, 
May be a token, that below 


The soul has closed in deadly fight 
With some tnfernal fiery for 
Whose glance would orehbtl miling gtace 
And cast thee shuddering onthy face! 
The fall thou darest to despise 
May bre thie uw kened anweels hand 
Has suffered it, that hes 1 
And take a firmer, surer stand 
Or, trustiny teen t ty 
May li eforth learn teu i A 1S 
And jyud 1 ! 
With peefuly 
The depth oft 
I hie } fy 
And | ! 
Thi tod, ‘ 
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How Nature Corroborates Moses 


HILFE Colonel Inverse cnc) Gothic tirade 
W liever ire talking about theo take 
of Meses the cart ‘ 
up corroboration 
iver Many «of tf corr woriatiern Jicave 
Come ated ceomtagitie: fey coon fron th ] , 
buried city of Nunme ve Nineveh ow thy 
capital of a splendid empire when © opye 
amids were 1 
before Christ the prophet Nahum foretoid 
fall Nahum 4 { Conve Dditgnedrecd vecr 
later (in Gob F 
The sand drifted over the rum int 
the King of Me i | rit J oits pou 
ane it ! ' t 
a subject of niroyer ! t rian 
Aleout fort ear ire t 
were ad ered hive 
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some records of the creation, and particularly 
of the deluge. As far as they ge. they 
Strangely substantiate the Mosar account 
thers bear witness to the truth that thes: 


ancient times belreved in the ome Croel pros 


ing that the world was tometheoistre oe the 
dawn of authentic history. pust as the Hill 
teaches, and that polytheism: w t later form 


of belief Thus de the very ashes of dead 
and buried empires speak from: the grave 
to refute and confound skepticism 

Josh Billings used te say LT wonledn't pave 
ten cents te hear Ingersoll om the mistakes 
of Moses, but TP would give ten dollars te 
hear Moses on the mistakes of Dngersoll 
It is about equally profitable te hear ancient 
Nineveh on the mistakes of Ingersoll 


@ 
A Vanished Fortune in a Vase 


Hk story of the priceless Portland vase, 
with its exquisite form and its classical 
figures in opaque white gliss om a gorounmed of 
tntense and lovely blue, is familiar to many 
It was discovered im a marble tombs mear 
Rome four hundred years age, and ultimately 
came inte the possession oof the Porthuned 
family for the sum of nine thousand dellars 
At a subsequent sale it was bought by posta 
Wedgwood, the famous potter, for a fabulous 
sum, after oa spirited contest between 
Wedgwood and the then Duchess of Port 
land, and, in response to the Duchess’ tears 
and entreatios, was restored to ber. on con 
clition that the protter and bis heirs otyelet 
make fifty copies of it every hundred wear 
Of these copies fifty only were miovle ane 
sold during Wedkwood's life at fifty paoumels 


each Few of them are in extstence to day 
and their value has mereased from tems to 
thousands of prota 4 Dive hhowenved « ithee 


Inte the possession of a china dealer of the 
name of Strauss, who bought ot with ao mos 
cellineous lot of spothed or untinished preces 
of pottery at a sale twenty years age Ieee 
rant of the value of the vase, Strauss sold at 
toa casual customer for a few shillings and 
only when too late to trace the new owner 
discovered the mistake be bial mae Pili 
gent search has been made  throtugdrout 
America and Fuirepe for the vanished treas- 
ure, but without success | Whoever possesses 
it has in it a fortune, without lis kinow ledge 


Snow Storms of Many Colors 


(ser show storms were recorded as 
4 tony age as the sixth century, and a 
shower of red hath is satd by Plambeoldt to 
have once occurred in Palerme In Tuscany 
ou Mareh 4, i803, there fell bail of an 
orange color In rso8 red snow fell to a 
depth of over five feet in Carniobha, Geermany 
The storm of colored snow was followed by 
one of the regulation color, and the effect 
produced by the separate Livers of red and 
white, which were perfectly distinet, was 
very peculiar A portion of the scarlet snow 
was melted inavessel and the water evape 
rated, when a fine, rose colored, earthy secs 
ment was found at the bottem Stow of a 
brick red hue fell in Ptaly im psi, amd oon 


the Tyrol in sq; In the first volume of 
Kaine Arctic bexploration it) 1 tated that 
When the ship passed the “Crimson Cliffs of 
Sir john Re the rately > of real TOW 


from whoeh they derive their meee conte 
be secon at a distance of fully ten miles 
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Longest Stone Kver Ouarricd 


Hike great) Woasconsim nice 1 ome Dain 


(red and fifteen feet 1 fen feet 
qare at the Pease ceed feu feet cat thy ten 
may bo etupoon the lake frontoof Milwauker 
to mioartk thre ny itennial t 
State liwerd 1 tome was t en from th 
real iielsten (juarnye of ft I're nities wv 
Pheoagelitess  Poeormt VAN ! nel oot 
! yer t es 
boxy \\ ' boat | i 

eer } ft ! yer tee] 
: io j fs a . » 9 
present t ‘3 ! t 1 U t 
te liip 1 | . ' Ni L ' t 
t t ! | it j emt \t 
rricach nicl it tromcatecd that f 1! 
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Ih tin tial t! t th t ! 
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t} world I} rant Kur 
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My Little Bo-Peep 
iy bb. Moltidas 
\\' LITTLE Bo Peep is fast asleep, 
‘ And her head on my heart is lying 


Iyently rock, and the old hall clock 


tikes a knell of the day that's dying 
Hot what care Lhow the hours go by 
Whether swiftly they go or creeping 
tan hour could be but deat to me 
Wohien babe onomy arm is sleeping 
Ibert tle se feet, with dimples sweet 
i mf loot her gown ate peeping, 
leach wee toe, lke a daisy in blow, 
! ‘ i hes a sleeping 
Ider, te haut fa rnvet the chair 
lis treasures of beauty unfolding 
| ‘ pes tee beer fingeer-tipes 
| t tls are so tightly holding 
ae k umay wait, old clock 
{ ivbatl wa ving 
let ‘ nds stay, your minutes play 
bad redays goall a-maying 
() I ‘ tand still Jet me drink my fll 
‘if ntent while my babe is sleegeung 
As lan the her hair, my life looks fat 


And temorrow TL may be weeping 


eee 


The Bears that Ate Cherries 


ALUMKE SAVED BY AN ACCIDENT 
WNerUIN A CAVE in a rocky valley, sur 
Ky rounded by a forest, dwelt a family 
4 5 of bears: two old ones and their 
OA] children, Rug and Tippet. Of the 
former, the mother was an old, patient: bear, 
accustomed to take things easily, and rather 
pr ud of a stock of proverbs pre ulcating 
patience, whieh she was fond of using to 
check her husband's hasty wavs and to bring 
up her children to follow ber example Ruy 
ind his sister Tippet were now nearly grown 
up, and dived with their parents till they 
could find a place where they might keep 
house for themselves 

Orne «hay , as they were at home alone, their 
parents not having returned from hunting, 
they were disturbed by their father suddenly 
commu in hurriedly, throwing himself on the 
ground oom the corner, and grumbling ina 
discontented vote “Of all the unlucky 
learsanm the forest Tam the most unlucky!” 

At this TPippet rose and went to him, and 
pottoae her arm round bisneck ina consoling 
monner, asked him what had happened 

Happened! cried he; “why, T have just 

nossed catching the finest young wild pig I 
have seen for vears, and Tam as hungry as a 
hunter, too Just my fortune! 


e 


His children immediately warmly sympa 
thized with him at the loss of the pig, and he 
And that's not the worst of it 
when Vour mother comes home she is sure to 
beer cptneotany ome of ber pet proverbs 

\i ued Ruy Perhaps she will tell 

1 Patience as a virtue 


Or Patience and perseverance comaquer 


It ! added Pipypet 
Now, don't vou voungsters mack vour 
bras to imvent proverta. grumbled their 
father | ie better than proverbs fora 
hungry bear any dav. and there! Tdo believe 
1 hear t ther coming, and before Thave 
- romv dsappomtment, toe I am an 
, lve it 
Dear ome! Drum, what as the matter 
How asked the mother coming on 
| rodiek ment time Poem t Toe sen pout 
t 1! happened 
Pather bas Tost the finest: vou pong bee 
has seem for years cried the two children 
together anya dre o hungry, toe 
Well, that is ne reason why he should 
rmiake hoa fu it Its anoll wind 
! it ' ‘ ! ' 





as Rug was walking 
through the forest, on the lookout for what 
rot withon the wav of food, as de 
passed under atree something fell near him 
mopotmm to see what ot was he foundiut 
! Vue iortpe wild cherry. and very good tw 
the taste on looking up, he saw that the tree 
dowith frurt,on which a quantity 
of birds were feeding, and Rug. berg a good 

tmiber. atonce determined te climb inte the 
noun the feast bor some time be 


Poead calvcount 


from branch te branch, doing 
frest far g ither what he could Pout these 


vere few that thev only exerted his appre 
ist he rested from his labors 
vit te do. and as he was doing this 
f satistied grunt, and on looking 
i W 1} ar 
® 


$s becoming greater and greater, and 
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the boars grunting more and more annoying 
his patience gave way, and shaking the tree 
angrily, when his adversary looked up he 
called to him “' Pig, leave those cherries 
alone; they are mine I shook them off this 
tree for myself. you have no business to 
touch them Gao away, or Pll come down 
and make you 

The boar, who seemed tebe immo great fear 
atthisthreat, and only grunted complacently, 
answered Shake away, old) fellow, shake 
away; perhaps you will shake as many down 
as will do forus both. What T find upon the 
ground Plook upon as my ewn, and Tam net 
going away till Thave had enough 
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This answer was more than Rug could 
stand The boar was evidently mot george 
away until be was satished, and when might 
that be? Besicl he might bee pormed any 
moment by his wife and family, and how 
many cherries would it take to satisfy them 7 
Clearly the fruit was Ruy’s, and was he to 
stay quict and see it all devours dbyv a great 
pig, and not get ataste of it? He would do 
nothing: of the sort It was all very well for 
his father and mother to tell him to avoid 


boars, but they never could have imagined 


such a case as this He would fight him 
So climbing quictly down the tree, he waited 
an instant, then secing his adversary ’s back 
turned toward him, he rushed on him But 


Ruy had reckoned without his host: the boar 
had kept aneve on him all the time he was 
coming down the tree, and when he rushed 
on him be wheeled round and met him full 
face, and Ruy, to his astonishment, found 
himself rudely driven back, with a great cut 
in his side and thigh from the boars tusks, 
and seeing he had got more than his mateh, 
he was very glad to escape, and ran off home 
as well as he could 

On arriving there he found his parents and 
Tippet, whe were much shocked at) his 
appearance, and his mother dressed his 
wounds as well as she could, and put him 
on a soft bed, and then he told them: how 
he came to be hurt 

The next day Rug was not able to go out, 
and was left alone with his sister, and being 
feverish from his wound, as he was lying still 
and sore he said to her 

“ Tippet, do you think you could get me 
one or two cherries! EU tell vou where the 
tree is. The boar won't be there now, but 
don't fight him if he is.’ 

Fippet readily consented to geo, and told 
her brother not to fear her fixhting the boar, 
for if she so much as saw him she would run 
home atonee; and having learned where the 
tree was, she set out to find it On reaching 
it she looked) carefully about underneath for 
cherries, but the boar had eaten them all, and 
she could not find one: so there was nothing 
left for her to do but to climb the tree, and 
tryvand get some there. Up she went, and on 
getting well into it, like Rug, she was disap 
pointed to find that they were nearly all out 
of her reach; and as she was thinking over 
the best way to get some, to her horror she 
heard a grunt under the tree, and on looking 
down she saw the boar, who had returned to 
see ifhhe had a chance of getting any more 
cherries on the ground under the tree 


Si 


Pippet was regularly caught ina trap, she 
had intended to run at the first sight of her 
enemy, but here he was below her, and she 


had no chance of escape, and she sat quite 
still, and thought anxiously of what she could 
do Meanwhile the boar hunted under the 
tree, and finding very few cherrics, he looked 


up and saw Pappet sitting quicthly above him 
so he waited patiently for a minute or two, 
and then erred 

“Shake away, there’ Why don't) vou 
shake? 

Poor Tippet was shaking all over with 
fright. but that was not the shaking the boar 
meant, and after wartime, be said 

Oho af vou are sulkv and won't shake, 
Doin ne hurry Pil rest myself a bit Let 
And then he las 
down under the tree And now Tippet was 
worse off than ever 


me know when vou begin 


all serts of horrors pre 
sented themselves te her mind Rug might 
get tired of wating for her and might 
come to look for her or her parents might 
come home and do the same, and in cither 
case there would be a terrible battle between 


them and the boar, and she sat and puzzled 
her brains as to what sh mubddotoes ip 
Phe dav was het: and at last she heard a 
great snore come from below Phe boar was 
asleep, and now was her chance: she would 
lip quietly down the tre ind run home as 
fast as she could But befor she must 


ot herr r? 


KITE t tt | 
Pippet knew nothing f the brittleness 


of a sudden the bran 
snapped off short between her and the trunk 


cherry wood, and all 


EVENING POST 


of the tree, and down they both came on the 
sleeping boar’s ribs. He, thinking, perhaps, 
that the tree had fallen, or not knowing what 
might come next, started up out of his sleep, 
and not stopping to look round at what had 
disturbed him, rushed grunting into” the 
forest and was soon out of sight; while 
lippet, whose fall had = been broken by 
alighting on her dread enemy, and who was 
unhurt, got up, shook herself, and was soon 
on her way home at full speed, not having 
forgotten to pick up and carry with her the 
branch whose sudden breaking had caused 
her to make such a rapid descent. 

When she reached home she found her 
parents on the point of setting out to look for 
her, uneasy at her long absence, of which 
they had heard from Ruy, and they and the 
latter were delighted to see her return safe, 
and bringing such a quantity of cherries with 
her. and as she told them of her adventures, 
and of how the boar had started up out of his 
sleep inoa fright and quickly fled into the 
forest, her father fairly roared with laughter, 
and cried to her mother, *' There, my dear! 
very little patience shown on either side this 
time Can you get your proverb in now by 
any means ? 

“Why net? “Tf Tippet 
had had time vo think as she was falling out 
of the tree, she would have thought the 
breaking of the branch a very ill wind But 
you see how she profited by it I won't say 
the boar gained much, but then, I never did 

iV that both sides were always to profit.”’ 

"Oh, TP see now He did not show any 
patience when he left he didn’t wait and 

perhaps that is the reason why he got 
nothing,’ said) Bruin, as he picked a cherry 
off the branch and ate it with great relish. 

My dear Bruin, I actually believe you 
are right for once,’ replied his wife, quietly 
removing the branch farther from her hus 
band and placing it nearer to Rug. 


AnSWwere dd she 
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The Dolls of a Duchess 


HEN President Faure of France went 

to Russia lately to cement his coun 

try'’s alliance with the Czar, he neglected no 

means, savs the Youth's Companion, — of 

obtaining faver at the Russian Court. He 

courted the friendship of the rising as well 

as the risen generation by taking, as a pres 

ent, some wonderful talking dolls to the 

Grand Duchess Olga, the elder of the Czar’'s 
two little girls 

The Vy were, of course, phonographic dolls, 
and though their form and exquisite dressing 
were the work of French art, they owed their 
ability to talk and sing to America, where 
Mr. Edison, the inventor of the phonograph, 
was born and lives. One of the dolls was a 
little girl, dressed in white muslin, with a 
waist of blue surah silk. She was ina box, 
and when the box was opened the little 
Grand Duchess Olga, who is now two years 
old, was astonished to see the doll pop up 
and to hear it say, in perfectly clear French: 

“Good day, my litthe mamma! What a 
nice dream Pve had! IT dreamed that you 
brought me a pretty doll, that laughed and 
talked and sang, just as Ido!” 

After this the doll began to sing, and went 
through a French song, something like our 
familiar one,’ For he’s a jolly good fellow,”’ 
and also two other French sonys, about " My 
Beautiful Home?’ and ** The Litthe Drum.’’ 

Phe other two dolls were more remarkable 
for their costumes than for their talking, 
though they, too, could speak. One was 
dressed as a fashionable grown-up lady ina 
costume of pale blue silk, sprinkled over 
with rosebuds, a hat covered with rich orna 
ments, and a green velvet mantle trimmed 
with swan’s down, and she carried a white 
umbrella Phese were far from being all 
this fashionable young lady's clothes. She 
had awardrobe in which were a street cos 
tume and a ball toilet IIer talk consisted 
of phrases appropriate to a lady of society 


« 
Phe third doll was a peasant, and she was 


the most interesting of the three She had a 
wardrobe containing several of the costumes 


worn by peasant women in Franee. Con 
cerning this doll a dreadful political question 
AOS Diplomats and statesmen were called 


upon to discuss the gowns of a doll! For 
one of the costumes made for this pretty 
creature was the dress worn by the peasant 
women of Alsace and Lorraine -and the por 
tions of those provinces, too, which are now 
apartoof the German Empire The states 
men decided that this would not do at all, 
since ao might have a tendency to indicate 
that at the Russian Court Alsace and 
Lorraine were regarded as rightfully still a 
part of Prance So the little peasant doll 
was robbed of her Alsatian costume and left 
With only those of Normandy and. Brittany 
It will not be strange if, with these beautiful 
dolls oof French nationalitv, the Grand 
Duchess Olga grows up with a decidedly 
oft spotin her heart for France. 
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Jim's Diplomacy 


I've made vou i smaller one they were both 
the same 
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What a Boy’s Act Cost 


THE VALUE OF REPUTATIO“ 


pa Matas the pleasure derived fro) | 


an honest, upright life, every your — 
growing up into manhood should tal. io. 
consideration the fact that much of hj. ; 6 
life will depend on how the first fiftecy +. 
were spent. He should never forget ae 
that his boyhood years must ever be open 
inspection, and that, sooner or later, his , rly 
record may become a factor in mak or 


marring his fortunes. 

I have in mind a youhg man whe 4 fy 
years since went to a strange city to attend 4 
technical school. A few weeks after hy jad 
entered upon his duties as a student he was 
arrested, charged with committing a 
offense. As all the circumstances in the cas 
pointed to him as the offender, his chay.. for 
acquittal, seemed very discouraging. 4 
stranger, and without friends in the «ity 
what defense could he offer? He know but 
two men in the place, one the pastor of 
influential church, who had formerly been jis 
teacher; the other, an old shoemaker, once a 
neighbor to his father. They were called 
and both bore witness of his excellent pu 
tation as a boy. The pastor had not forgot 
ten his scholar whose word was as good as 
his oath any day, and the old shoemaker 
remembered the young man as the boy whe 
was always above doing a mean or coward), 
act. These two good souls were most en 
thusiastic in giving their testimony It was 
a critical moment. That boy's past was to 
decide his future. But it was no more truly 
so than it is with every boy, who is every day 
of his life building for either good or ey j! 


Tave 


an 
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With all this evidence before him. th: 
judge conducted a most thorough investiga 
tion of the damaging circumstances, with th 
surprising result of discovering the young 
man’s innocence. After dismissing the case, 
he shook the young student's hand in a 
hearty fashion, and assured him that he owed 
the quick disposal of the case and his own 
acquittal to his unspotted life in boyhood 

Said he: ‘‘I was so firmly convinced of 
your guilt that I considered further evidenci 
superfluous, until I heard the testimony of 
the honest men who had known you as a boy 
Such evidence as they produced was not to 
be set lightly aside. I could not think that 
a boy who would not do a mean thing, a 
youth whose word was as good as gold, could 
develop into a criminal in carly manhood 
hence I determined to leave no stone 
unturned to arrive at the truth, and you know 
the result. Ah, my young friend, there is 
nothing like a clean record back of you when 
you are falsely accused by an enemy.” 
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On the other hand, more than a quarter of 
a century ago, Tommy Hatfield, a pleasant 
faced little boy of seven, earned half a dollar 
picking berries. It was the first that he had 
ever earned, and he went skipping along the 
pavement, showing it to all the boys he met 
telling how he had earned it. 

‘* Look here, Jerry,’’ he said, displaying 
his new treasure to a boy several years his 
senior, ‘‘ I earned it, and it is a beauty 

‘It's nothing; I've had dozens lik: 
sneered Jerry, at the same moment knocking 
the money out of Tommy’s hand. 

It went spinning along the pavement, with 
Tommy after it; but Jerry was toc quick for 
him, and, snatching it up, pocketed it, and 
when the child accused him of dishonesty he 
denied having it, and insisted it was stil! 
Iving somewhere near. Though Tommy was 
not convinced, he had no means of redress 
but he never forgot the mean deed, nor the 
boy who was guilty of it. Years went by 
Jerry, through the influence of two fricncs 
was employed in a Government ©! 
Washington. A year later he wa 
dismissed, and as the cause was 
public the circumstance was soon 


{ 
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Sometime afterward Tommy was 
to fill the position of which Jerr 
relieved, and proving a faithful 5. 
remained at his post for more than 
years. Jerry studied law, and int! 
of time became quite an orator, ©) 
mer he announced himself a cand 
the United States Senate. Being at! : 
genial fellow, he had a large follow 
his election seemed to many a forces 
clusion. But one morning the da: 
published a statement to the ¢ flect 
popular candidate had been dismiss 
Government office because of the fa! 
he had made. The charges wert 
Jerry and his supporters, and 4 
was appointed to examine inte 
the statements, but investigation s! 
the report was true The next 
election took place, and he was 
candidate 

A few days later Jerry rece!\ 
from Washington He broke tl 
read it 
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thoughtlessly planted in Gays 
their certain harvest in the 
as surely as bread, cast upon 


returns after many days.—Forwar 
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WA! Mura Ainsley!’ 
the clear, childish voice rings 
1 through the long hall, and 
fora. sitting beside the glowing fire 
where all else is darkness, looks 
ittle figure in furs at the door. 
Wher are vou going, Lottie? ' she asks. 
Where everybody else in the 





(y 

Wy eoing,’’ said) Lottie. ‘‘ Coasting 

* hill.” 

boorvbody going coasting ?"’ laughs 

Mura id like to see them.”’ 

| what I'm here for—to take you 
turns Lottie. ‘‘ Now, don’t say 

“vont we, for you must. The snow is 


bed vitifully, the moon is shining like 

wm elect light, and it’s a grand night. 
I've got a sled.”’ 

laugh rings out clear and 


Het ns 
Is i 
What would I look like on a sled? ”’ she 
sks Irs all very well for you, not out of 
hort s yet; but imagine me playing in 


the snow with a lot of children.’’ 


( ren ejaculated Lottie, scornfully. 
Ther be more than children there; 
-_ me just as old as you, Mura 

tre only eighteen, but you're such an 


nt. dignified young lady, I suppose you 


elolder Confess, though! Wouldn't you 
keto be a child again just for to-night?”’ 
Mura Jooks suddenly grave. 


I would, really,’’ she says, and there is a 


tthe tremor in her tones. ‘If I were a 
hild, Lottie, I wouldn’t be on my way now 
tobe sold to a man—that’s just the way I 
fool about it. Father doesn’t know what to 
fo with an It was all right while I was at 


hoarding school, but now I interfere with him 


too much \ll he cares for are his books. 


So he writes to Aunt Angeline, and Aunt 
Angeline writes back: ‘Send Mura to me. 
I }} make a good match for her.’ ’’ 

And she’s got the rich young man all 
picked out?’ cries Lottie, who is romantic 
is wellas precocious. ‘‘ Why, I think that’s 
plendid! Everything settled for you with- 
out any trouble. What's his name, now— 
oh) Bennett Howland Bennett. I wonder if 
hae ny relation to Judge Bennett of our 

1 dont know anything about him,’’ 
replies Mura, indifferently. 

oh you'll soon be enlightened.”’ 

Mur ip curled scornfully. 

It | disappoint Aunt Angeline I suppose 
I'l be sent back to my father, and I'd rather 
marr vbody than go back.’’ 

\WWe I don't know as a rich young 
mans ta be sneezed at,’’ comments Lottie. 


But © your trial begins to-morrow, why 
night of real fun? I've gota 
heme, Mura. You've been here 
! hours; nobody knows you. Just 
of my clothes and be one of us— 


cone 


prings up suddenly. 
ny to get away from my thoughts,”’ 
quickly. ** What do you want me 


Ipstairs and I'll show you."’ 
the wav, and fifteen minutes 
rls descend the stairs. 


ids 
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trim little figure has been arraved 
the skirt of which isa 
niches above her shoe-tops. Her 
hair hangs ina wide braid down 
nda little brown cap crushes the 
nm her forehead 
ed jacket, fur tippet and worsted 
plete the costume 
tls her around in delight 
i dear, cunning little schoolgirl 
| “Your father ought to 
mack to graduate all over again 
\unt Angeline, if you presented 
ke this She'd look you over 
me ylasses on a stick and say: 
Put. tut, child! Get thee to a 


ns dre SS, 
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inthe laugh and they go out 
for her to forget the years 
nd her cousin as they tramp 
ground, dragging the heavy 
them 
r tingles! 


thre 


low her spirits rise 

merry throng on the hill! 

id, Miss) Dolly Brown,’’ says 
ismnile. te this one and that 

ie bows and girls are out, and 
ron watching the fun 
pes superbly to a wide 

‘ nthe track the weighted sleds 

out on the 


‘4 
white 


ithful voices ring 


1 


nds there alone, a little 


. the rope of their sled 
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Suddenly a tall youth, muffled in worsted 
searf and fur cap, stands beside her 

“Let me take vou down, won't you?’ he 
asks. Something in his voice makes Mura 
look up quickly 

His eyes are black and shining above the 
folds of his muffler, but those and the tip of 
his nose are all that she can see of his face 

“T know who you are, Dolly Brown,’’ he 
says, ‘'T know your friend Lottie and lots of 
the little girls around.’’ 

Little girls! 

Mura laughed quietly. But what can she 
expect in her short dress, especially when 
the top of her cap only 
shoulder. 

“You look lonely out here,"’ he goes on 
“Let me take you down I'd like te, 
first-rate." 

“Pshaw! He's only a big country bey,’ 
reflected Mura, and she gives him the rope of 
her sled. 

The youth sits close behind her, and as 
they fly over the icy track Mura shrinks 
timidiy. ‘‘ You're all right, trust me,’’ he 
says, and an arm is placed protectingly 
around her. She draws away and then sub 
mits with a little nervous laugh 

Somehow the pressure of that arm, the con 
tact of his broad shoulders, send a strange 
sensation through her veins; she finds herself 
blushing in the darkness. 

Down the long hill they skim and out upon 
the white plain. 

She looks back once and meets the smiling 
glances of those bright black eyes. 


reaches to his 


Her pretty profile is very clear in the 
silvery moonlight, and her companion reflects 
that if she were afew years older his position 
would be an enviable one. 

“Awfully pretty little girl.”’ 

When the sled stops in its swift flight Mura 
springs suddenly from that) embarrassing 
embrace. 

‘Thank you, very much,’’ she says. 

“And thank you, Dolly Brown,” he 
answers. ‘‘ That's the first good coast I've 
had for years. Shall we try another?"’ 


“Oh, no,’? says Mura quickly. ‘‘I'm 
going home. Good-night.’’ 
With a bow that would have graced a 


courtier, he lets her go and mingles with the 
crowd again. 

Somehow a low, mellow voice and a pair 
of black eyes are mingled in Mura’s thoughts 
to-night; but on the morrow the incident is 
forgotten, and a very stylish, dignified young 
lady appears before Mrs. Antoinette Ledwith 
in the latter's white-and gold drawing room 

The ambitious matron looks smilingly at 
her niece; decidedly she approves her. 

That lithe, graceful form, those 
tints, those dreamy, sapphire eyes and wealth 
of golden tresses make up uncommon beauty 

‘* How well they will look together,’’ she 
reflects, her mind upon her favorite—young 
Howland Bennett. 

In order to lose no time the lady 
invited the banker's son to dinner, and when 
Mura descends the stairs this evening, ina 
dark blue silky gown, she gives a cold greet 
ing to a dark, handsome young man, whose 
appearance makes an impression upon her 
girlish heart despite her determination to 
hate him, 

When young Bennett takes his departure, 
Mura has promised to go sleighing with him 
the following day 

The snow lies thick and hard on the streets 
but the season of sleighing will be short, as 
it always is in the city Jennett makes his 
appearan: e in a fashionable littl cutter 
behind two jetty horses, and more than one 
turn to look at the handsome young couple 
as they skim along 


peach 


has 


Mura’s cheeks are rosy and her eves 
sparkle! The young man is surely an agree 
able companion, after all She feels the 


pleasure of the occasion and must express it 

‘ Thave enjoved this ride so much,’" she 
says, as they glide along a quiet avenue of 
the park on their homeward way, 


e 


It is twilight, and the grav shadows are 
fast gathering round them 
Bennett looks steadily at his companion’s 


profile 


“Was there any snow where vou came 
from?’ he asks 
Not at home You know I live farther 


gut I stopped might 

aunt in Pelham The 

everybody was out coast 
Lottie said.’ 


south,’ she answers 
before last with an 
snow was fine there 
as my cousin 
You, too? 


Imagine 


ing 


me CO 
There is a twinkle in Bennett's 


isting! 
evasively 
' a 


eves which she docs no 


Just then the sleigh gives a lurct 


That mellow, assuring voice! Mura faces 
him suddenly 

He has turned the collar of his coat up 
against the lower part of his face, and two 
shining black eves peer out above the edge 

“Oh, oh! cries Mura. “It is you! 

Then she blushes and draws away 

“You were glad to be held night) before 
last,’’ he laughs. “IT thought I 
you at once; vet what a change 

“You, too," retorts Mura 

“Yes; To owas stopping with omy unel 
Judge Bennett, of Pelham. The beauty of the 
night tempted me out to the hill, where I 
have had great fun in my younger days 
I thought I'd try being a boy again In my 
rough jacket and muffler T suppose T looked 
more like a big country bey tham a city 
gentleman, didn't 1?" 

“Well, if Pd known!" explains Mura 

“Andif Pd known who T was holding on 
that sled. LTean’t sce that formality is of 
any use now, Mrs. Ledwith might as well 
know that the mischicf's done."’ 

“What do you mean?’ 

“Why, she wanted me to fall in love with 
you, and I've done it,’ says Bennett 

“What nonsense,’ murmurs the girl 


recognized 


“Notatall. Didn't T get my instructions 


from your aunt? After a decorous courtship 
I was expected to propose By jove' ] 
don't see any reason for delay I'm head 
over heels in) love already Will you have 
me, Mura?" 

Mura looks at him in alarm The dark, 
handsome face is very serious, and in his 
eyes there is an intense admiration that 
makes her own eyes droop 

‘“*T mean it, Mura,’’ he continues Ive 


doubtless 
me, and if 
all right 


heard all about) you, you've 
heard of me. Do say you'll have 
you change your mind it will be 

Mura’s laugh rings out gayly 

“T mean T won't hold you against your 
will, but Edon't fear to lose you, sweetheart 

His arm steals around her again, and this 
time Mura does not protest 

She knows now why that embrace while 
coasting down hill thrilled her so strangely ; 
it was the embrace of her own true lover 

Mrs. Ledwith heard the news with mingled 
consternation and pleasure 

*T—I don't know what to say, 
sudden,’’ she says at last. ‘Of 
think you're just suited to each other, but I 
searcely expected —well, you have my con 
sent. [ll write to your father, Mura.’’ 

And these are the first: lines penned to her 
distant brother 

“Mv dear Rupert: Lam going to write you about 
the quickest courtship on record 

The rest we know. —Toronto Globe 
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What al rog’s Croak Did 


DR. CUSHMAN'S STRANGE ASSISTANT 
|" IS not common knowledge, except to 
those familiar with electrical and tele 


phone history, that the first: telephone was 
constructed in) Racine, Wisconsin, and that 
the inventor, Dro So. 1D. Cushman, in now a 
resident of Chicago, says The News of that 


city His offices are in the Stock bxchange 


building Here the venerable inventor, who 
built the first telegraph dines in this part of 
the “Far West,’’ pursues his business with 
more alertness than does the average voung 
man In a corner of the room is a large 


worn piece of musi, on which ts parted in 


thin color a representation of a telegraph lune 


stretching away in the distance, connected 
with a crude instrument set on two logy 
near which a frog is) sitting by a stream 


This old relic represents the telegraph line of 
Which Doetor Cn 
Racine im rsst 
When Doctor 


‘good cedar posts han 


constructed west from 


Itis a reminder of the days 
Cushman wa issoctated wath Prof t 
Morse in the pioneer da of telegrapl 
On his desk is the first telephone transmitter 
constructed in rssi, twenty tive ears bef 
the Bell patent were taken cut ts . 
small square box with a speakin, f 
and containing a mechanism on the i 
principle as that of the modern transmitter 
In 8st Doctor Cushman undertook the 
struction of a lightning arrester, I bryeet 
Yue Inge te take the whiting that truck th 
wire and run it inte the ground. th mstr 
ment being so constructed that at would met 
interfere with the yht current used intel 


graphing This iastrument was placed out 


onthe praine on two logs, and in order te 
know whenit had operated, a triple magnet 
with a sheet of thin irom at the poles, similar 
in construction to a moder rocewer sa 
placed im the corner of the ben It me tl 
lightning passed through the trument t 
electro magnet would pull tl tr f iv 
down rites thre rany of typur i! tr 
which uld) retain at) unt t t! 
was inspected 

\ ir «l ¢ | t 
ment of t ! finy cae 
nected with t r fof t ‘ 
cl i ! rst 
Ih ( 






In the Buffalo Stampede 


ON THE PLAINS OF 
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Ry Charles Bo Lewis 

VYCLONES and hurricanes ntrnwe t 
devastat: pramic fire Tith! leone] a 
bursts deselate and destroy. the rivers 4 ‘ 
from them beds amd carry death 7 51 
muddy waters, but the tragedy of the tn 3 
stampede ts never to be emacted again It # 
was amighty terror of the plains, more tel ik 
feared than a war party of Apaches more te z 
be dreaded than the billows of flame Trokimg } 
up the leornge airy grass > 
Its high noon oon the great. sun baked : 
sun dried plarns of Central Nebraska z 
An emigrant party, composed of a dozen .. 

wagens and as many families, has halted 

om the Loup Pork of the Platte River te 





cook dinner and rest 
midsummer, and the 
“appeare d Here 


their animals It 1 
creek has almost dis 
and there a few barrels of 


water are left ina deep hole, amd again the 
bed of the creek as dry and steaming with 
heat for a hundred rods 

There as water here for the emigrants 


IER IO PME AO Pita oS 


such as itis, but the quantity is reduced one 

half before the thirsty horses have had thei 
fill The men look up and down the bed of 
the creek, but as far as 
either direction there 


the eve can see oan 





Is Der pote water 

As the camp fires are Tigehotecd canned the » 
dinner made ready let ous fly north a dozen z 
miles A hundred miles away is. the 
Niobrara River, rising in the mountains far 
to the west, flowing an the same eccontr 
manner, and its bed alse pust as elry at th 
season of the vear Five or sin chay wee 
a herd of buffaloes numbering thousand 
drank them fill at the Niobrara as. the 
crossed it, working to the south on fearef th 


Indian buffalo hunters, whe were abroad on 
the Dakota line, and in hopes te 


pasturage along the forks of the Platts 


Here and there, as they have progressed 
water has been found oom small quantities 
but for thirty hours past net 
had ai drop The 


hus 
ined 


an animal 


RrasSs is seaore dee al 





dead, the ground hot to them feet. and the % 
almost solid mass, covermy acre after acre 
are almost: quiet oat) this moondiay lous 
Here and there one tosses bis tead om anger 
as thirst torments him. and the others give 
utterance to their terrible sutheroyes by long 
drawn sighs and moans 

Every animal has a listless look. and vou 
would say that at would require something : 
beyond the ordinary to cause a single one ; 
of them to break inte a run The sun glares ; hice 
down like a ball of tire Phe stirring, of se mt ; 
many feet has tilled the air with fine dust 
to add stell another torment to the situathon 
The ox or the horse would long aye biave 
fallen te the earth to dre 

See! Near the centre of the herd a great 
bull suddenly throws up his head and scents 
the au Tle is aomagnifcent specimen cn 
of the kings of the herd Ddoes his keen 
seent bring the presence of water over the 
dozen miles of scorched plain? Is) there 
something to make bim afrard? Phe wheels 
around and around he utters bo arse bellows 
which excite the animals arotumd tim. and 
mtwommnutes half of that ywreat berd awoinia 
state of wild agitation 

bla widen, with oma re) head held 
woof te attack, with eve Peliaziny vith 1st 
of foam flying from the cormers of | ret! 
with ao frercenes of demeanor wil MH ! 
a patl for biem, The theads t thre ‘ t we 
chur thresh: the bere HI tes 
by tes thirt to diunedred 4 beanie 
‘ ! an ‘ abil mo amet 
begat a Stampede Vimy ' 
r r tl plain, a bed t 
alee? thane ca treba i nf 
+! ‘ NI ene ' ' ' 
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THE SATURDAY 


Tlow Gurdon’s Aunt was Saved 


THE FOLLY OF AN OVERWISE YOUNG MAN 
By W. Lett Ridge 





HEN little Gurdon asked ome te 
spend a fortmight of the vacatien 
with his people TP owas ielined at 

C9 first te think if was a puece of 
rmpudence om lias part 1 ostapprrse Tittle 

(aurdon must have seen what was ino omy 





mind. for he apologized, and explamed that 
twas because be had said se much ion his 
letters about my speeches ain the school 
debating secrety that his father bad sent the 
mvitation 

My father isn't a bad sort urged Litth 


Coiiteleety mendestly is fathers yoo only that 
hie rather an unvalid And my aunt that 
! ter she to overy pood sort, toe 
(oon ered rather swayyver in the way of 
7 Nod there the river close te cur 
we dd there Tl be one or two people stay 
tyr there aed, caltewrether if veon cloednn't 
mond, Burleuh 
Pell you what l aed oan rather a burst 
f penere t\ vote rip court camped sopptagegele prc 
tin «of areduune ind PU ask omy poople te lett 
me for aweek orse Wall you try ? 
Tike a sheet vid litthe Garden 
Whit cagre your atiot 7 I sand, try iy 
pore downoataft of Dare that) gaves me 
nore worry than anything else in the world 
i>) J «devs t kaveoss sand Garden “The 
a agi (ine can of irclinnes will be 
cpt tee sapptngeye le yeu vd. PT think 7 
° 


Pwas at home on Kenstogton for about a 
fortooeht, and then TP went from Paddington 
down te Gurdon's place A brown faced man 
Was petting: inte a smoking compartment 

hoameoon hos portmanteau, Warde), amd af be 

had laughed PT should Dave asked him whit 
hemeantby oat Peortunately for him, though, 
hie clocln’t 

Tomention this chap to antroduce him inte 
this stery He was a decent looking fellow, 
md when Cat Westbourne Park) T changed 
into the smoking compartment, TP found out 
inthe course of the journey that he was going 
te Gurdon'’s place He hadn't very much 
to say for himself, but Dm rather goood at 
onversation, and Ptalked nearly all the way 
down toe Taplow, and) told) him what I 
thought of several things 

Burlemwh. said little Gurdon, when we 
stepped out, “Tim awfully glad to see you! 
Pvc been afraid something might happen to 
prevent you from: compu A man like you 
must have a lotof calls on his time, T know, 
mvd Halle, Mr Warde! Is) that) you? 
Didnt know vou were coming by this train ”’ 
Mr Warde said that his boat had arrived 


rather cartrer than was expected 
let ome introduce you to my. friend 
Burlengl said) dittle Gurdon, proudly 
; or heard tim speak on forenen polities, 
Is'p 
Mir Warde. as he stepped inte the carriage 
rite Phe had not been so fortunate 
\! vied Dattle Gaurdon, fervently 
ve gota treat in store!” 


Pwas a littl: disappomted on arriving at 


t! boots te find that) Gaurdon'’s father, 
\\ ving oom oa couch, did mot) make 
much fu ever meas little Gurdon 
hac at md that) he seemed on very 
trict tert vith Mr Wore But Thada 
| ! to a tittle fresh seent on omy 
ther { rich threay thre mnt came on 
peut ! WT appearance I forget 
t ind an extravagant 
t ‘ I know. bat she was absolutely 
ann ne girl Thad ever seen in all 
HIV Cxrstenee und To flattered 
| 1 my charming 1! 
oe 
kK hanes with Mr Warde in rather 
it ryed way. aned sard, without looking at 
him, that © hoped he tad had) a pleasant 
bicornnc He said) that anv vowage 
would have been pleasant which brought 
hom neater Paplow. and upon this he glanced 
it Gurdon’s father, whe was watching them 
both rather keenly, and then turmed te me 
Vou are tl Statesman, Mr Burleigh. at 
! ! ] rete t you 
Throw mething abeut public athar 
l 
lt tra vou ll) tind ous rather behind 
! romarked Gaurdon’s aunt. ‘* We 
b } ® Piast @} . ver 
Wovou te net toe old te learn 
| rivet 1 (surechon father from 
t chingerous place 
\ | ! t oeasyv to fall at 
P » 4 ‘ 
{ ‘ ' i 
\\ x. \ 
\V} 
\ 
{ 
{ Ss \ 
! t ' 
r ! k fter t) \ far 


At table Gurdes sunt lot me sit next to 
her, and IT talked away a gol deal, and hitth 
(,urcdon said afterward that be ccompsicke red l 
was im very growed form 1 asked Titthe 
Gurdon how old be thought hes aunt was 


and at turned out that she was close upon 
twenty five Iowa rather disappemmted te 
find that she was se old, but. thinking rt over 
on the wav down to the river, DP could see 
that years were nothing providing hearts 


were right, and af she didn’t mound wasting 
until PE left school, why, there was me reason 
why TP shouldn't make her an offer woitheut 
delay She was walking with little Gurden 
clown tee thre Pecatbrentase hha rer first) mnacd 
her brother quite comfortable om a lem 
basket chau looking onte tl lawt ane I 
was with Ware Warde seer t kind 
of chap who reapers ' 
he had traveled a yeood deal, amd rfat baddnet 
beeen that be Wal rather temo tte ritove te 
Csurdon'’s aunt DP chare iv te 2 tenn 
him fairly well To asked him what age he 
thought a man ought te be when he married 
ined whether be thought venteener emhtecan 
Wiis temo Yount ariel Dae aed t? ht that 
twice that ave was nearer the mark 

Richeulous! Psa I fede nneved 

Whi roman could fall onal ever and 

over avain before be reached that ue 

Dhiat'’s the idea remarked Me Viarek 
* But at that ave be would Kmow hos own 
mined 

‘Shouldn't think at would be worth Kinow 
mg’ EP sard sharply What de vou think 
of Gurdon'’s aunt 7 He looked! at me rather 
inquisitively before be replred 

I think a good dealof ber, vearngester 
he said “Why cho your ask the question ? : 

I have my reason: T sard, with reserve 


“Struck me that vew were met on very 
friendly terms with cach ether 


He seemed amused at this, and clapped 
me on the shoulder in a very cheerful way, 
as though he was rather vlad te hear it 
When at the riverside mear the trees Gurdon's 
aunt and little: Gurdom caught up teus. it was 
decided that Warde should secull, that little 
Gurdon should steer, amd that TE should sit 
next to Gurdon'’s aunt 

The hamper'’’ cried Gurden’s aunt 
suddenty 

We had all forgotten it Ot little Gaurden 
and T pelted, found it, and started down te 
the riverside again And here comes the 
important part of this story 

Tlet little Gurdon carry the hamper him 
selfthe second part of the wav across the 
fields: for one thing it was verv heavy, and 
for another, T wanted te get back and listen 
to her pleasant voree 1 hurried on, and 
presently through the trees on the edge of 
ths river IT saw them in the beat warting 
Lerept up and listened 

Phe doctor savs that he cannet Last much 


longer T heard her say 
‘“T scarcely know whether to be glad or 
OTT Pbex vour pardom, dear. Of course 
Tom sorry To lke him almest as much as 
vou do. Stull, Dean’t help wishing 
But vou mustn't she said serreustly 
We could run up te tewn for a few davs 
While your nephew and this other voumgester 
site here 
No, ne she ud. with a g 1 deal of 
carmmesthioss 
Tbet vou as much as a penny, dear girl 
he said that To elope with vou before vou 
ie many chavs old 
You must mot bet she answer Prepres 
agely vou must met eall me’ dear girl 


ind clopements are carly Victorian and no 


longer fashronalsl i coughed “And vou 
really think, then, Miro Wore she said ina 
louder vorce is PT came through the trees 


that Turkey is bound to go? Im afraid I 
have never understomd the Eastern question 
I kept verv earetul watch on him, not onty 


om the river but) afterward. om the return 
journey ancdoin the evenimme. when she pl wed 
queer little picces by Grog te her brother, 
and the rest of us saton the lawn and sipped 


red things nec or twree PT thought that 
Gaurden'’s father was alse watching carefully, 
and Tomah up omy mind that T would do 
anvthing to defend her from Warde. even if 


wecame totelling Csurden’s father alsout his 
penpacde mt propercal Little Ghurdiom was quite 
concerned ibeout on ml asked fiw ism t 
enpoving mvsclf amd oT teld) hin qpuite 
sharply t mind } an } tex 
7 

Iw tt ! ! A 

\ ’ } 

' ' ss 

‘ 

‘ K t Aa 
| bole Tt efore | kept mv weather 
open w th a view to my best chance 


EVENING POST 


The chance came one evening, when we 
were all on the lawn. Mr. Gurdon had been 
brought out on his invalid chair; little 
Gurdon was close beside him, and Gurdon’s 
vunt and Warde were near the house talking 
I told myself that what I was about to do was 
for her good, and that quieted any compune 
tion that I may have had in doing it 

“Mr. Gurdon!” 

Burleigh! 

Do you mind —de you mind calling Miss 
Gurdon and Mr. Warde? I have something 
te tell you 

What's it about?’ asked little Gurdon 
curiously 

Nothing todo with you,’ Tsaid sharply 

(et indoors It's not ai subject fer 
voungsters."’ 

“Shall T goin, father? 

May as well, my boy.’ Little Gurdon 
ran off. “And send your aunt and Mr 
Warde here He turned slightly on his 
chair ‘Now, then, Burleigh.”’ 

Wait till they come.’ 


° 
My dear,” said Mr.) Gurdon to his sister, 
yooultemperediy, “this young man has a 


tatement to make that requires an audience 
Its either a declaration of foreign poliey or 
i protest against the pitch of our eri ket field, 
Im net sure which 

Mr Gurdon, 1 said—I can tell you I 
felt very nervous standing up there in the 
clin light with those three grown-up pe ope 
In fore me: but T put on my debating society 
Vere ind gripped the back of a chair 

Mr Gsurdon, since Pve been staying here 
Ive discovered something about Mr. Warde’'s 
proceedings | think vou ought to know 

My dear Warde,” said) Mr. Gurdon 
jaughing Talways said you special cor 
respondents were capable of anything 

“It is my duty, I conceive, sir, as a guest 
in vour house, to bring to your notice any 
thing that is going on under your roof of 
which vou may not have cognizance I 
take it. sir, that in doing what Iam about to 
do, Tam only doing an honest, manly and 
straightforward act 

Never mind, my lad Get to the facts.”’ 

The facts, sir, are these: This” gentle 
man, if the term can be properly applied to 
him, has been inducing your sister, Miss 
Gurdon, to go away with him.”’ 

Her white hand trembled, and Mr. Gurdon 
pressed it affectionately 

He has used argument after argument, I 
am sorry to say, and IT happen to know that 
he has telegraphed to London to make 
arrangements for them both to remain a few 
davs there next week.”’ 

* Gurdon,’ said Mr. Warde, stepping for 
ward, ** IT must explain this.’’ 

Let me do so,’ appealed Miss Gurdon 

A few words from me 5 

“Now, now, now,’’ said) Mr. Gurdon, 
patting her white hand gently; ‘‘ how do you 
know that any explanation is needed? A 
man may be an invalid and yet have his wits 
about him Aman may not—may not have 
many months to live, and yet——"’ 

** Dear, dear brother!’’ She bent and 
kissed his hand very affectionately 

“And vet retain semething of his old 
acuteness. Why I know what Master 
Burleigh here does not know He stroked 
her head as she sat down near him Kos 
know that my young sister was quietly mar 
ried tomy friend Warde before he went out 
with the last Egyptian expedition, and that 
she kept it from her useless and tiresome 
brother 

‘No, no, dear! Not that.’’ 

Useless and tiresome brother,’ he 
repeated (but his voice quavered ), ‘* because 
she had made up her mind to nurse him and 
look after him until—until the end And 
that same useless and tiresome brother is 
very, very. grateful to his dear sister. and he 
will never forget her and all her goodness 

She was sobbing now, and he, too, had 
tears in his eves 

‘Warde, my dear fellow,”’ he said. ‘‘ be a 
geod husband to her, won't you? Burleigh 
my bov, run in and get off to bed. You will 
be off carly in the morning I want to talk 
to my sister and to my brother-in-law 

I hope, sir,’’ 1 said with respect, ‘‘ that 
vou will understand, and that Miss Gurdon 
will understand, that if I had known 


“It is only as we grow old."’ said Mr 
Gurdon cheerfully, “that we find out how 
ignorant we are Good night, Burleigh 


and good by The Sketch 


eee 
Millions of Petrified Fish 
on a seore of vears the geologists have 


known of the existence of immense beds 


of shale in Wyoming which occasionally 
vielded tine specimens of fossil fishes, but iz 
ws oonlve recently savs the Saint Louis 
tepublic, that similar beds have been dis 
covered in Colorade These beds of petrified 
fish, containing millions upon millions of 
lual specimens, cover hundreds of 

+} . ’ ® 7 1, 
part of the 

( = t Tr} x | i in 
K ‘) t puz 
es regarding t t s tl fact that they 

¢ about eight thousand feet al sea-level 
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The World’s Largest Tree 


HE largest tree in the world |; rok 
and petrified at the end of a «. «, ro 
Northwestern Nevada. Its dimens .nc a 
so great that those who know of its «\ 4, es 
hesitate to tell the story because th: } endie 


expect to be believed; but there js « ifficienit 
evidence to give the tale credit, imiper able 
though it may seem, says the San |} ; 
Examiner. This tree makes the ». narchs 
of the Mariposa grove seem lik: IMpostors 
and compared to it ‘‘ the tallest pine 


Ne isen, 


. . 4 gTown 
on Norwegian hills, to be the mast of some 
great admiral, is but a wand.’ 4 for the 


story of its discovery, it is told ty Dad 


Lynn, of Fresno, and supported by other 
equally well-known people: ‘ Back jn ps 
a company of about forty-five left Kod Bigg 


to prospect the then unknown country 
Honey Lake. 

* The Indians —we called them Bannocks 

were at that time raising hair and very 
many sudden moves were at times necessary 
in order to get rid of their unwelcom 
attentions. Finding but little gold in this 
section, we traveled toward Baker County 
Oregon, through a country entirely denuded 
of timber, except a few dwarf cotter Is 
along the waterways. Close to th haker 
County line we came to an opening in th 
rocks about wide enough for our w iwons ¢ 
go through, and on either side loomed preci 
pices five and six hundred feet hig! The 
crevasse was about fifteen miles long, and 
at its end, just to the right of the trail. we 
found a number of petrified tree stumps of 
different heights and sizes 


le yond 


W tne 


. 


In their midst on the ground lay a mon 
ster tree, somewhat imbedded in the sei! 
It was completely petrified, and from the 
clean-cut fracture of the trunk seemed to 
have fallen after its” petrification. At its 
butt this tree was quite sixty feet im diame 
ter, We measured its length with a tap. 
line It was just six hundred and sixty-six 
fect long. No limbs remained, but in the 
trunk were clefts where apparently limbs 
had broken off. Amber-like beads of petri 
fied pitch or gum adhered to the sides of 
the trunk for a distance of one hundred feet 
or more. Where the huge trunk was broken 
squarely off the centre seemed transparent 
and the growth marks showed in beautiful 
concentric rings. Its natural appearancs 
was handsomer than any dressed marble or 
mosaic I have ever seen, and we all ex 
pressed the opinion that it would make a 
wonderfully beautiful floor and interior finish 
for some grand building. I don't often tel! 
this story because people do not believe it 
but I could go to the place now without the 
least trouble and point out this wonder, if 
anybody should be anxious to see it 


Church 
Debts 


Very likely the Dorcas 
Society, The King’s 
Daughters, or the 
Young People’s Society 
want funds to carry on 
their work this winter. 
Perhaps you have in 
contemplation a new 
organ, or carpet for the 
Sunday-school, or pos- 
sibly the question of 
paying off the Church 
debt is troubling you. 
We have a plan for pro- 
viding money for an) 
of these objects. 
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Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
contain Mercury 


as mercury will gurely destroy t 
smell and comple@ely derange t! 
tem when enteri@g it through 
surfaces. Such afgicles should n: 
except on prescrifgions from Trt 
sicians, as the dantgge they wi!) 
tothe good you can 
Hall’s Catarrh Cy 
Cheney & Co., To lo, O., conta 
cury, and is taken Internally 
upon the blood and mucous $¥U 
system. In buying Hall's Cat 
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manutactut 





sure vou get the genuine 
vy. and made in Tol : 
( x « I ! i 
he - t 1) price — 
My tt! d yhter wa att 
severe and DEMP-SEATED | 
other remedies fajled to relies ‘ 


pectorant cured tBe child.—F. ! 
Greenleaf, Minn., Oct. 15, 159 











